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For the Companion. 
THAT NECK-TIE. 
By Alice Robbins. 
It was a terrible temptation, and Alice Brown 


yielded. How strangely, sometimes, people walk 


into danger or into sin, with their eyes wide | 


open. Maxy, the stout, good-natured servant, 
who certainly possessed but little money, had 
never had a thought of stealing enter her head. 

“J don’t really believe,” Mrs. Bliss often said, 
“that Maxy would take a pin. After she has 
swept, I find a little pile of pins nicely put aside, 
or maybe it’s a button or two. She won’t take 
the value of a farthing.” 

Alice Brown was visiting at her Aunt Bliss’s 
the last six months of Maxy’s stay. She was the 
daughter of a farmer,—the eldest of five girls,— 
yery pretty, very vain, and very poor. It almost 
seemed a godsend when Mrs. Bliss wrote to Mrs. 
Brown asking that one of the girls might make 
her a long visit. 

Mrs. Bliss was not rich, but very well off. 
She owned her house, a horse and cow, and had 
a little money placed at good interest. There 
was a vague hope in the heart of both parents, 
that Alice might get settled while she was away 
from home, so they did their humble best to buy 
her a neat outfit, and to give her a little spending 
money for gloves and ribbons. This allowance, 
which was to last for months, was ten dollars. 
Not much for the young girl, with her tastes 
and desires, 

Alice enjoyed her visit, and made not a few 
friends; but after awhile she was sorely in-need 
of money. She knew it would be quite useless 
to send home for more, learning by repeated let- 
ters from her sisters that the season had been a 
poor one, and her parents were short of money. 
She had not been particularly careful of her lit- 
tle hoard, and it had melted away to the last 
farthing, 

“Look as nice as you ean to-night, Alice; Capt. 
Doane will be here,’’ said her aunt, one pleasant 
October day. 

Now what manner of man Capt. Doane was, 
Alice knew by heart, through her aunt’s frequent 
description of him. He was tall, slender, deep- 
eyed, extremely fastidious in his tastes and hab- 
its, and was, moreover, a captain in the navy, 
and wore brass buttons. Of all things, Alice 
wished to look well, nay, something better than 
usual, in the eyes of this wonder, who his cousin, 
Mrs. Bliss, honestly said, didn’t seem to care a 
bit for young ladies. 

“But, still,’ she continued, 
look nice, you know.” 

Alice wanted to look nice, and ran up stairs 
to inspect her wardrobe for the twentieth time. 
Very slight it was, consisting of a good black 
silk, two or three indifferent skirts and colored 
bodies. The silk was always in order; but all 
her ribbons were faded. If only she had that 
lovely tie! 

That lovely tie hung in the window of a small 
fancy shop, a dozen streets off. 
calculated to set off a pretty face and throat, and 
Alice felt 
tume. If om could only get it,—only borrow 
the money 

To be sure it was costly. Three dollars was 
quite too large a sum to pay for such a trifle; 
and she knew it. 


the te mptation was strong. She sat down and} 


began to d: uly with it, wondering if there was | consequences, she drew out a five-dollar bill, 
Rot some possible way in which she could com-| locked the rest of the money in her portmonnaie, 


pass her desire, 


She was a great favorite with Maxy, and Maxy | 


had been a saving girl,—had boasted often that 


she had money laid aside. Wouldn’t Maxy lend ; 
it to her? 


Maxy were only willing to wait. 





“I want you to| 


It seemed just 


tas if it would glorify the plainest cos- 





But as I said in the beginning, 


She was sure that in some way, at | the door. 
Some time, she should be able to return it, if! 
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THAT NECK-TIE. 


she must have the tie, and accordingly she went ! 
slowly down stairs, where she found Maxy sit- 
ting idle, the irons burning out on the stove, 
and the clothes lying around on tables and 
chairs. 

“Are you sick, Maxy?”’ she asked, stopping 
short. 

“O, miss, sick to my heart,I am. I’ve jest 
had a letter from my oldest brother. My moth- | 
er is dead,—died suddent, and I’ve not seen her 
ten years nor more, and all the children left help- | 
less.” 

“O, that is terrible news!” said Alice, her | 
cheek whitening as she thought of her own 
mother. 

“And I’ve to go this very night,—to leave this 
as has been the best home I ever had.” 

“What, going so soon, Maxy?” 

“Yes, I’ve jest been out and told the mistress, 
and she was so kind as to say my wages should 
be paid up to the minute. There aint many like | 
Mistress Bliss.” 

At that moment Mrs. Bliss came in with the 
money, and said a few comforting words to the | 
troubled girl. 

Of course it was out of the question now for | 
Alice to ask Maxy for a loan. 

“O dear! what a bore it is to be poor!” she 
said, going up the stairs, still longing for the | 
neck-tie. 

Her aunt’s room was open, and 
often in the habit of sitting there. The money- 
drawer also stood open. There were rolls of 
bills, and more or less of specie. Longingly she 
looked them over, greedily her eye coveted the 
precious money. It was heraunt’s. Why might 
she not borrow some stealthily, and replace it 
again? | 

Almost before she knew, one of the rolls was | 
in her hand. She heard her aunt’s quick step, 
and then, almost without thought, and yet 
frightened at what she was doing, she darted 
out of the room and up stairs, still holding the | 


Alice was 


| roll of bills with a tight grasp. 


She had yielded to temptation, but she dared 


not count the money. Strangely reckless of | 


| and throwing on bonnet and shawl, hurried out 
of the house, bought the coveted article, and re- 
turned to find Maxy taking leave of her kind, 
mistress, and on the point of entering a cab at | 


She had never felt so guilty, so distressed in 


| her life before, and yet, strange to say, she had 
As for asking her aunt for money, although she | no thought of returning the money. 
knew that there were never less than sixty or anxiety was to know if her aunt missed it. It! 


Her only 


Seventy dollars lying in her drawer ready for use, | was not at all likely that Mrs. Bliss counted her | 


“ke occurred to her to ask the Joan from her, 
evert 


heless, the result of her cogitations was that expenses. 


little store every time she took money fur current | 
And the sight of so much had hard- 
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| of this abundance? 


saw him so pleased before. 


| with a deliberate theft! 








ened her heart. Why should not she have some | 
It should have been given | 
her without asking. | 

The tie wasasuccess. Never had Alice looked | 
prettier than when she went down stairs that | 
evening. Even her aunt, who seldom noticed 
colors, remarked upon the brillianey of her ap-| 
peurance; and the navy captain, who cared ‘so 
little about ladies, was unusually attentive, and 
pleased her by praising her voice, and pretty 
easy way of playing. 

Not once did the memory of her offence ob- | 
trude itself disagreeably. Never had she spent a! 
more delightful evening, or felt more thoroughly | 
contented with her own appearance, 

“[’m sure, my dear,”’ said her aunt, after the 
navy captain had taken away his fine eyes, brass 
buttons and winning smile, “I don’t think I ever 
I think it must be 
that he has a prejudice against city young girls, 
their manners are so forward. He has seldom 


| 
| 
} 
| 
Lan 


met with an innocent yet ladylike country girl 


like my sister’s child.” 

That speech touched Alice’s conscience, 
head, neck and cheeks became scarlet 
Innocent—and her hands and her 


Fore- 
at onee, 
soul stained 
“Thou shalt not steal— 
thou shalt not steal,” kept echoing through her 
brain. 

Once in her room, she snatched the costly but 
unoffending tie from her throat, and threw it 
from her with a gesture of disgust. For the pos- 
session of that paltry ornament she had become 
a thief,—stolen from her unsuspecting aunt, cov- 
ered her name with infamy! 

What should she do? Put back the money? 
But she had spent a part, and she could not con- 
fess. 

That night she slept but little, and before she 


| had decided definitely what plan to pursue, a 


telegram came, saying that there was sickness in 
the family, and she must come home immediate- 
ly. Her preparations were hurried, There was 
now nochance of restoration. She found her- 


| self flying towards home on the wings of steam, 


and that money with her. 

Good news awaited her return; her father was 
out of danger,—bnt that could not be said of her. 
In less than a week a letter reached her, in 
which, with tears and a heightened color, she 
read this sentence: 


“T missed a roll of fifty dollars a few days ago. | 


I can think of no one who could commit sucha 
theft in my house but Maxy. Iam so sorry, for 
I thought her a model of truth and honesty. I 
shall never accuse her, however, unless I can 
sometime see her; but I believe I shall never 
have faith in human nature again.” 

Poor Alice! she had not thought of this. It 
was bad enough to stand aceused of the crime, 


but to know that a poor, honest servant-girl, 
whose livelihood depended upon her good char- 
acter, was suspected, was more than she could 
bear. She sat down, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and wrote to her aunt: 

“Pray don’t accuse poor Maxy. 
tell you about the money, 
can see you.” 

For six months the money lay untouched, save 
that Alice carned and added to it the amount she 
had spent. And when, at theend of that time, Mrs. 
Bliss came to see the family, there was a little 
bit of heart-work done, of which none knew save 
Alice and her aunt. The penitent girl humbled 
herself at the very feet of the woman she had 
wronged, and though astonished and hurt, Mrs. 
Bliss freely forgave her, and took her again into 


I think Iean 
if you will wait till I 


| her confidence, and did not withdraw her love. 


As for Alice, she keeps the neck-tie in a box by 


| 
| itself, and though she never looks at it, yet it 
remains a reminder of her sin, and an incentive 
a | to purity of heart and deed. 
HN | ————_+oo——_—_—_—- 
: For the Companion, 
A BATTERY OF BOTTLES. 
By Rufus Sargent. 
j 


In the centre of the town of H——, in one of 
the rich gold-mining districts of the Western 
country, stood a building whose thick walls and 
grated windows gave it the appearance of a pris- 
on. It was the headquarters of a smelting and 
assay company, and contained their offices and 
furnaces, where the masses of rough metal were 
brought to be properly refined and appraised, 

At the time when this building becomes of in- 





| terest in our story, five men were employed in it. 


A strict guard was kept, in order to prevent evil- 
disposed persons from entering the place, and, 
indeed, it seemed as secure as strength and vigi- 
lance could make it. 

One of the workmen had a son,—a lad of fif- 
teen,—whose skill in detecting false weight and 
impure metal in coin that came to be recast, was 
so remarkable as to amount to real genius, and 
he was looked upon as one of the most valuable 
hands of the establishment. 

He was commonly called Walt. Grave and 
quiet usually, Walt seemed to have outgrown all 
his boyish tricks,—with one exception; which 
was the propensity to throw bits of stone, or 
pellets of bread or chewed paper at a mark, 
or at his fellow-smelters. His aim was very 
accurate; and so amused were the men at the 
certainty with which he always hit his object, 
that they forgot to reprove him, though now and 
then, when Walt wes in excessively good humor, 
the fun became & little irksome. 

One October day, when all hands in the great 
assay building were quietly at work, news sud- 
denly came that the miners in the Melchor Lodes 

| were in a state of armed insurrection. The riot, 
however, was soon quelled, and the more turbu- 
lent men arrested, and after two days it seemed 
as if all danger was over. 

There were a few, however, who knew thie des- 
perate character of some of the rioters, who still 
kept their eyes open. Among these was the boy 
Walter, and another employee named Gordon. 
Gordon was the night watchman of the assay 
office. Neither of them spoke to the other of 
the matter, or to any one else. Both knew, and 
both fully realized the importance of the fact, 
that at least a dozen coarse and brutal men were 
now in the community determined upon mis- 
chief. They felt that this meant danger to prop- 
erty and even to life, and that there could be no 
| real security to the one or the other until the 
ruffians left the town or were safely disposed of. 
One Thursday afternoon it occurred to Walt to 
examine the muskets and rifles that always stood 
on the racks in the smelting-room, kept there for 
defence of the place, in case of assault from rob- 
bers. There were seven of them. To his great 
surprise, he found only two loaded. All the 
others were capped, but contained no charges. 

What did this mean? Was it treachery? Was 


awcannn® RET 


204 





it an oversight? 
least, he tried to 


Possibly it was the last. At! 
think so, and decided to say 
nothing. But he carefully loaded every rifle, 
and capped them all anew. No one had seen | 
him. 

Thursday night passed, and he was _ half-| 
ashamed of apprehensions. Then they | 
reasonable again. The condition in} 
which he had found the guns was a singular | 
The more he thought of it, the | 
harder it seemed to find an honest explanation of | 
it. He kept his own counsel, and watched like a 
terrier, | 

Nothing happened on Friday of any signifi- | 
cance, except that the superintendent was sud- | 
denly called out of town by a telegram, announc- | 
ing the serious illness of his wife, then visiting | 
in the country with her friends. Four o'clock | 
came,—the hour when the smelters closed their 
work, 

Walt noticed that Gordon, the watchman, was 
nervous; and, remembering how entirely free | 
from anxiety the man had seemed of late, his | 
At 
the same instant the mystery about the unloaded 
guns recurred to him like a flash. Who could 
have had a better chance to draw the charges 


his 
seemed 


circumstance. 


- mind conecived a quick suspicion of him. 


from those guns than Gordon? Indeed, who 
else could have had any chance to do it? 

And now Gordon was nervous! Why should 
he be to-night more than previous 
nights? There was something wrong. 


nervous 
Seagrave 
had gone; so had Moore; so had his father. No 
one but Gordon remained in the building besides 
himself. Walt slipped off his shoes, and crept 
up to the second story, and hid himself behind a | 
huge stack of iron boxes used to mould the ingots 
in. Here he remained foran hour. During that 
time he heard Gordon call for him repeatedly, 
Then he heard him bolt the doors, evidently sup- 
posing that he had gone home. 

By six oclock it was dark. The boy could 
barely distinguish the outlines of things in the 
room where he lay, Silence reigned everywhere. 
Now and then Gordon’s footfall made a faint 
echo, and now and then the wind whispered 
round the gables, and under the eaves; but that 
was all. In the story below the windows were 
covered with iron shutters that were strongly 
bolted and barred, In the upper story the win- 
dows were protected only by gratings. 

At cight o’clock a loud clang was heard upon 
Gordon answered from within. 
It was Walt's father in search of him. 


rr) 


the lower dwor, 


“THe left here four hours ago 
“Ah!” said Walt to himself, as his father went | 
away, “Gordon is sure Lam out of the building.” | 


eried Gordon. 


Somehow the boy had a vague impression that 
the place was to be attacked and plundered that 
night. There were moments when he laughed 
at himself, and thought what a foolish plight he 
was in if the result proved his fears to be only 





fancies. lis suspicions, however, had taken | 


strong hold, and he could not shake them off if | 
he would, He had arranged a plan in his mind, | 
and he now began to inquire if it were possible 
to carry it out. 

Ile went softly to the west window, and on 
examination, found that he could lean out of it 
without climbing upon any thing. He tried the 
same experiment at the north window. This | 


was the more important point, because it com- | 
manded the front door, The result was satisfae- | 
tory. His next move was to go to a heavy chest 
and very quietly open it. The chest was filled 
with bottles, tightly corked and covered with | 
dust. He lifted them out, one by one, and car- | 
ried them to the windows, and ranged them just | 
under the easing along the floor, 
The bottles were heavy, and all contained a} 
harmless-looking but terrible liquid. The hint | 
that set Walter about these odd preparations was 
taken from a design originated five years ago, 


and often described to him by his father, when | 


it was supposed that the officers would be at. | 
tacked by a horde of miners very similar to the 
men now off work. 

Noiselessly he completed his arrangements, and | 
then sat down again to wait. He had armed | 
himself with a silent weapon, which was, not- 
withstanding its silence, as dreadful and as ef- 
fective as gunpowder. 

At ten o’clock, and again at eleven, he heard 
Gordon approach the stairs, and each time he 
hid himself effectually in his old place behind 
the iron boxes. But the recreant watehman did 
not enter the room. Even had he done so, it is 
hot certain that he would have discovered the 
true state of affairs, for the bottles were so dis- | 
posed upon the floor, under the projecting sills of 
the windows, that the light of his lantern would 
hardly have fallen upon them. 

As midnight approached, the heart of the boy | 
began to beat fast and loud, and his ears were 
strained to the uttermost. He tiptoed from one 
window to the other, and gazed down into the 


| ‘come to spend afew hours’ with her, 


streets. A few lights were still to be seen gleam- 
ing from different houses in the neighborhood. 
The weather had grown colder, and the wind was 
rising, but the moon now shone in the sky. 
Every object stood out distinct to the young 
watcher’s eye. 

The town clock struck twelve, and then Walt 
saw something that made his heart stand still. 

Under the shadow of one of the buildings upon 
the opposite side of the street stood at least ten 
men, and filing stealthily towards them from a 
cross street came others, looking dark and evil 
in the night, like an ambuscade of Comanches. 

This was frightful! Walt trembled with ex- 
citement, but did not lose his presence of mind. 
He raised the north window with extreme care 
and very slowly. Then he raised the other. 
Then he crossed the room, and closed the huge 
iron door, which turned noiselessly upon its well- 
oiled hinges. This he contrived as silently to 
fasten with its two great swing-bolts. Then he 
put on a pair of rubber mittens. He was ready. 
His hands, and in fact, his whole body, would 
shake in spite of him. But he was brave and 
determined. 

Ten minutes later, the body of ten men stepped 
softly across the small square; a wagon with 
muffled wheels, drawn by two horses with muf- 
fled hoofs, glided up to the door, and patrols of 
three men each hastened down the streets to 
seize any passer-by. 

The business had been well preconcerted, and 
the precision of every movement was wonderful. 
The ten men kept ina body. They gathered on 
the steps in a black mass. The critical moment 
had come, and Walt’s nerves did not fail him. 
Like lightning a black object shot downward 
from above, and penetrating the group, broke in 
the midst of them, and spattered the terrified 
villains with its burning contents. Then anoth- 
er followed in quick succession, and now curses 
and ill-smothered cries came up from the street, 
as the party at the door scattered one way and 
another, dancing and struggling with rage and 
pain, : 

Glancing up, they raw the boy Walt leaning 
half out of the window, hurling one after anoth- 
er of the mysterious missiles upon their heads. 
Others who ran forward to help their wounded 
confederates were either struck by the bottles, 
or splashed with the fiery fluid when they broke, 
and fell back, writhing and crying aloud with 
torture, 

The boy threw one bottle at the pavement, be- 
neath The poor beasts, spattered 
and burned with the liquid, and already fright- 
ened by the tumult, broke away and galloped up 
the street. 

The citizens of the town were alarmed. Lights 
sprang up like magic, and men poured out of 
the houses. Shouts and pistol shots startled 
the air, and mingled with the yells of burned 
and maddened victims in the square. The liquid 
that the boy had flung with such effect from his 
high perch, was a quick and powerful chemical 
that clung wherever it touched, and instantly ate 


the horses. 


its way through a person’s clothing, and into 


g 
the flesh, like red-hot iron, but did not kill. 

The victory was complete. The intended as- 
sault, so well organized, had been turned into a 
perfect rout by a battery of bottles. 

In quarter of an hour all was over. Walt, 
from his north window, saw, with intense satis- 
faction, the capture of nearly one-third of the 
marauders, At the same time the citizens dis- 
covered him at his window. 

“You'd better get a ladder and come in this 
way,” cried the boy. “Gordon is caged down be- 
low, and this is the way you can get at him.” 

They followed his suggestion, and soon the 
guilty watchman was numbered with the other 
prisoners. 

Walt was advanced to a higher position in the 
employ of the company, and proved, by his faith- 
fulness, deserving of the confidence placed in 
him. 


+>» 





MRS. 
It is interesting 
authors compose 


SOMERVILLE. 


to know the manner in which 
their great works. Scarcely 
two writers have the same methods; some, in- 
deed, are without method, while others go to 
work as regularly and diligently as day-laborers. 
Dickens was of this sort, and so were Seott and 
Southey: 

“Mrs. Somerville gives us, in that modest, 
straightforward way which makes her narrative 
so charming, an account of her habit of writing. 
Abstruse as were her subjects, she did not find 
it necessary to seclude herself. She had a sin- 
gular power of abstraction, which made her ‘in- 


| dependent of outward circumstances.’ 


“She rose early, she says, and made the need- 
ful arrangements for her family, then wrote, 
subject to interruption of visitors, who had 
‘How- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lus widont leave? 
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ever, I learned, by habit, to leave 
resume it again at once, like putting a mark into 
a book I might have been reading.’ 

“In another place she says: ‘I had, and still 
have, determined perseverance, but I soon found | 
that it was in vain to occupy my mind beyond a | 
certain time. I grew tired, and did more harm 
than good; so, if I met with a difficult point, . . 
[ left it, took my work, or some amusing book, | 
and resumed it when my mind was fresh.’ She | 
took for this recreation poetry, and afterwards 
novels.” 





AFAR FROM HOME. 
I see a shadow in a chair, 
I see a shadowy cradle go; 
I hear a ditty, soft and low: 
The mother and child are there! 
At length the balm of sleep is shed; 
One bed contains my bud and flower; 
They sleep and dream, and hour by hour 
Goes by, while angels watch the bed. 
Sleep on and dream, ye blessed pair! 
My prayer shall guard ye night and day; 
Ye guard me so, ye make me pray,— 
Ye make my happy life a prayer! 
R. H. Stopparp. 
—_————_or—————_ 


For the Companion. 


BOB’S WEDDING. | 
A handsome, bright young colored man went | 
as in-door servant to a gentleman, not far from 
Boston some months ago. There were two fine- | 
looking colored girls in the house, who naturally | 
enough, were very well pleased with such a 
pleasant and obliging companion. } 

Bob fully appreciated his powers of attraction, | 
and evidently had some fears that they might | 
act fatally on the hearts of these girls. So, one 
evening, having arrayed himself in a careful | 
manner, he sat down in the kitchen with this 
remark: 

“Ps a Christian and a man 0’ prenciple, girls, 
and I feels like’s ef I hed a duty to do to yer, to 
save yer from trouble.” 

“La, what’s de matter now, Bob?” asked one 
of them in surprise. 

“O, nothin’ yit; but it come across me dat 
probable one or both o’ yer mought fall in love 
wid me and hope to marry me. It would be so 
nat’ral, yer know.” 

“Needn’t be scar’t afore yer hurt!’ cried 
Susan, with a rather suspicious air of pique. 

“Well, but,” said the other, “‘s’pose it come 
’tother way,—s’ pose you go and fall in love wid 
What yer braggin’ bout yer 


o 


’ligion for 

“Kase I’s amano’ prenciple, as I told yer, and 
don’t hev no desire for to go round a smashin’ 
of poor women’s hearts. De fact is, I can’t in 
honor marry neither on yer.” 

“Wait till yer asked, will yer?” replied Susan, 
with a toss of her head, “Maybe yer married 
a’ready, though yer come here fur a single 
man.” 

“No, girls, I isn’t married, but I’s what 
*meounts to de same thing,—I’s ’gaged to a very 
fine lady, a very rich one, too, When I was out 
of place, she give me a home, and all de money 
I want, and soon’s as I's fairly married, I sha’n’t 
have to black my own boots!” 

“T s’pose yer wife’ll black ’em fer yer!” said 
Susan, tartly. 

“No, ma’am, she’ll hire a sarvant for to do it, 
if I likes; but I’s not de boy to sit down and let 
oder folks s’port me. I shall ’tend to business 
even when I’s rich as John Jacob Astior!”’ 

“Well, dat’s all very nice; but what’s dis yere 
duty yer owes us?” asked Susan again. 

“Only to save yer feelin’s, and to do as I'd be 
did by,” replied Bob, with a sanctimonious air. 

“Well, now,”’ said Dinah, whose heart had re- 
mained untouched, “let’s hear ’bout dis yere 
grand lady. , How old are she?” 

“QO, well, [never ax her how old is she. Dat 
is onpolite fora gentleman; but she’s none o’ yer 
simple young chickens. She have come to y’ars 
understandin’; have cut her wisdom teeth, 
and got firstrate common sense,—dat’s why she 
done fall in love wid me,” said Bob. 

“Phoo!” cried Susan. “I hopes yer concaty 
enough!” 

“Bring her over here some time, and let’s get 
a look off her,’’ said the other girl. 

“O, she live seven mile off; but I'll ax yer to 
de weddin’ dat’s ter come off right smart at my 
lady’s fine estate.” 

Week after week, Bob, dressed in his best gray 
suit and scarlet cravat, set off to visit the lady 
he had enthroned in his heart. 

When he returned from these visits he was al- 
ways in a state of great excitement and hilarity, 
the result of fresh compliments or presents from 
this lady who, like the fairy godmother, seat: | 
tered jewels, gold and chariots round at sucha 
lavish state. 

On the last of these trips before the wedding, 
Bob returned triumphant with a new gold watch 
and chain, and in a few days a tailor brought 


’ 
oO 


| the low front door. 
| aloft, and cried,— 





him a new black dress suit, with a white vest 


a subject and | and cravat; and then Bob's love affairs and his 


approaching wedding became the theme of mer. 
riment in the parlor as well as of envy in the 
kitchen. 

The happy day came at length. 

Susan and her friend put on their finery, and 
at the appointed hour took the train for the town 
where “Em/’line Johnson’s ’states lay.” 

On reaching the, house,—a very modest cot. 
tage,—they found a large group of guests out 
doors, and could not by any possible strategy 
getin. So they engaged a sable youth near the 
window to shout to Bob, that “de ladies from 
Mr. Emerson’s was dar.” 

He did it in thunder tones, when Bob, the 
bridegroom, arrayed in his dress suit, with white 
gloves and a button-hole bonquet, appeared at 
He tossed his white hands 


“CVar out, yer fellers! Stan’ back and let de 


| ladies in first. If dere’s any room left, den yer 
; shall come in and look at de bride, and dem as 


can’t get in may peep in to de windows. Dick 
Jones, run out to de road and see ef de minister's 
a comin’. De bride’s tired waitin’ for him, 
Walk in, Miss Susan and Miss Dinah.” 

The minister appeared on the scene at this 
moment, and was ushered in at the same time, 

There in the middle of the floor stood the 
bridal party, from which Bob had torn himself 
to play policeman among his guests. Sure 
enough, the bride had a lavender silk, a veil, 
orange buds and white gloves; but alas! she also 
had a decrepit form and a brow lined with years, 
and gray, woolly hair. 

Very soon the few words were said which 
made Bob, who was twenty-two years old, the 
husband of Emeline Johnson, aged seventy! She 
was serene and happy, and Bob was jubilant, 
while the guests discussed in loud tones the 
lady’s great wealth (a cottage and fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in the bank), and talked of “Bob's 
mighty good luck a gittin’ of her.’ 

Emeline, it seemed, was a sort of patron saint 
of the colored folks of the region, who, by un- 
tiring zeal and industry, had laid up what seemed 
to them a fortune, and at the same time given a 
home and a helping hand to scores of less fortu- 
nate women. 

She had supported two husbands through long 
fits of sickness, and put up headstones at their 
graves, and solaced her grief for the last by be- 
friending Bob, who came a stranger, homeless 
and penniless from the South, after the close of 
the war. 

Bob, in securing her hand, felt very much as 
an English commoner might on marrying a rich 
duchess. Her position as patroness, her “prop- 
erty” and her kindness lifted her husband, who- 
ever he might be, to an enviable place among 
his people. 

It never seemed to have entered Bob’s head 
that there was any thing ludicrous in the mar- 
riage. He was only too proud to be known as 
“Sister Em’line’s husband,” and at once put on 
very kind and patronizing airs towards his less 
fortunate friends. 

On his return to his place after the wedding, 
he graciously promised Mr. Emerson “to sarve 
him a week till he could find a new man, as his 
wife did not want her husband to be a sarvin’ of 
other folks.” 

“Well, Bob,” said the gentleman, who had 
heard of the bride’s years, “I’m glad to know 
that you are so well off. How old is Mrs. Bob 
White?” 

“Well, sah, she ain’t no age in partic’lar, I 
reckons, but she’s old ’nough to know who she 
choosed for a husbing, and rich ’nough to take 
good keer on him when she got him.” 

As Bob was so well satisfied, no one else had 
any right to find fault. 


THE MEANING OF PLANTAGENET. 

Readers of English history are familiar with the 
name Plantagenet, Henry II. being the first of 
that surname to ascend the throne. The origin 
of the term or cognomen is thus given: 

“The name Plantagenet, which fourteen suc 
ceeding sovereigns of England were known by, 
was first bestowed as a nickname or term of re 
proach on their ancestor, Fulke Martel, Earl of 
Anjou, in the tenth century, which was in this 
wise. 

That nobleman is said to have contrived and 
completed the murder of his nephew, Drog® 
Earl of Brittany, in order to succeed to his pos 
sessions; in atonement for that offence, his com 
fessor sent him on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, at 
tended only by two servants,—one of them was 
to lead him by a halter to the holy sepulehre, 
the other to strip and whip him there, like & 
common malefactor. 

Broom (in French genet, in Latin genista) be 
ing the only good whipping shrub in Palesting, 
the noble criminal was sharply disciplined with 
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it; and from the instrument of his chastisement, | 
called plantagenista, plantagenet, or broom plant, | 
arose the name in question. By the marriage of 
the Empress Maud, daughter of Henry I., Geof- 
frey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, in 1130, her 
son by him, the first of the Plantagenets, ascend- 
ed the English throne as Henry IL. 
—_<~@)>—______ 
For the Companion, 


BRINGING GOOD LUCK. 
By Alma. 
Sell you my dog, mister? 
that. Selim, come here, sir. Hold up your right 
leg. Count four, You see he ean do it, sir. O, 
he’s a wonderfully intelligent animal, that dog. 
I've had him ever since he was a bit of a pup. 

It’s queer, too, how I got him. I was out 
walking one day, and two boys come up with 
this dog, a bit of a thing it was then, and wanted 
me to buy it. 

Well, I'd never cared for dogs, and I said no; 
when that critter give me such a look that I 
couldn’t resist it, and I paid ’em just half the 
money they asked, and took the little thing home. 

Well, I never thought what company such a 
crittercan be. After a little while, I’d been clean 
lost without it, and it learned to love me. I did 
think at first, though, it would eat me out of 
house and home; but you won’t think he was a 
burden when you come to hear all my story. 

Selim was four years old when a strange thing 
happened. One night I heard him barking like 
mad. He was a big fellow then, and stayed out- 
side of nights, for ’'d had a nice kennel made for 
him, which he seemed to like very well. I went 
out to see What was the matter, for it was moon- 
light, when, lo and behold, there was Selim hold- 
ing fast to a man. 

“O, miss, for the love of Heaven, call the dog 
off!” says he. “I’m a dying man. I’ve been 
hurt!” 

Iwas a little frightened, I tell ye, but I saw 
there was death in his face, and I led him into 
the house. 

“Don’t call the watch,” said he, faint-like, 
“and take care of my bundle.” 

The bundle was a square package, loosely done 
up in brown paper, and I took it and put it ina 
corner of my parlor. Well, the man grew worse 
and worse, and finally I set off to find a doctor, 
for I didn’t want him to die on my ands. But 
he did, though, in a manner; for when I came 
back, there he was, dead and cold. The doctor 
said there had been violence, and the man had 
bled internally. 

Well, they took him away that night, and I 
had almost clean forgotten about the package 
in brown paper, till one day, about a week after, 
I happened to spy it. 

I was curious, I’ll allow. Perhaps I shouldn’t 
’a’ done it, but almost before I knew it, I had un- 
tied the strings; and what do you think it was? 
Nothing but a picture. ‘It looked very old, though 
the colors were bright, and represented a room 
where three men were smoking, and a woman 
appeared to be getting tea ready, with a baby in 
herarms. There was a fire in the fireplace, and 
I'll allow there was something wonderful about 
that. The coals that had fallen down were red- 
hot coals, that might have burnt your fingers. 
There was no blaze, but it was all so real! 

Well, I stood it up on my parlor shelf, not 
rightly knowing what to do with it. What the 
man had come in my yard for, I never could tell, 
unless he wanted to find a hiding-place. I was 

talking it over with Selim one night,—he and I 
often had long talks together,—when the paper 
came, and the first thing I happened to see was,— 

“Five hundred dollars reward offered;” and 
as I read on, I found it was for a picture; and as 
Sure as you live, it was the picture I had in my 
little parlor on the shelf. Five hundred dollars! 
Why, if I could get that, I was a made woman 
for life. I could pay the mortgage on my little 
house, which kept me so poor, and make myself, 
0, 80 comfortable! 

Didn't my heart beat then? And when I read 

itto Selim, the creature actually stood up and 

seemed to laugh all over with delight. 
Icould hardly wait for the next day. AndI 


O, no, I can’t do 


assure you that as soon as ever I could get 
through my work, I went to the place mentioned 
in the advertisement,—a splendid house it was,— 
and you never saw people so pleased at the idea 


that they had found the picture, 


The gentleman took me back with him in his 


and I should have my money. Did I believe it? | 
Not a bit of it. I couldn’t realize such good for- 
tune, and I went to the bank like one in a dream. 
But there was the money—ten fifty-dollar bank- | 
bills. It made me dizzy to see it all. 

And what do you think that picture was 
worth? Ten thousand dollars—that little square 
of canvas! But then, it was painted by some | 
great artist, dead and gone, I would ’a’ thought 
ten dollars dear. 
bought Selim that handsome silver collar. | 
It always appeared to me that my good fortune 
came through Selim, and money couldn’t bay | 
him. I’ve had a good many offers, but as long | 
as I live, Pl never part with Selim. He’s the 
best and handsomest dog in the city, and better 
than all,—you may laugh at the notion,—he | 
brought me good luck by catching that poor, | 
iniserable thief, 





or 





For the Companion. 


WILD LIFE IN THE EAST. 
A Rousing Bee-hunt. 

“You must go, whether you will or not,” said our 
gentlemanly English host. 
“But,” said I, “a bee-hunt would not be a novelty | 
to me. We have swarms of bees at home, and I want | 
to spend the remainder of our time here in learning 
new things and in sceing new sights.” 
“If you will join us,” said our friend, persistently, 
“we will prove to you that your stupid way of get- | 
ting at the honey is no way at all. Come, now, say | 
that you will go with us.” 
After farther debate, we decided to forego the 
pleasure of chasing a wild boar, and to join the small 
party who were to go out in search of bees’ nests. 
Our friend explained to us, whilst we were on the 
way, that bees’ wax is one of the most valuable and 
important products exported from the island of 
Java, 
“You must know,” said he, “that it is solely the 
product of the wild bees, which build their combs in 
the most singular manner, and attach them to the 
under side of the tallest and largest trees that they 
ean find. These nests average in diameter three or 
four feet, and are semi-circular in shape. The 
method of taking them down is quite worthy of be- 
ing observed.” 
A two-hours’ tramp brought us to a clump of 
small trees. These were growing from the brow of 
a small hillock that overlooked one of the loveliest 
streams of water I have ever secn. 
Upon reaching this spot my first inclination was 
to sit down in the shade and go tosleep, The sun 
was nearly vertical, and the heat—it being the month 
of June—was intensely enervating. Indeed, it was 
one of the hottest of days in the East. 
My English friend would allow me neither to sit 
down nor to sleep. 
“Charlemont,” said he, placing his hand on my 
shoulder, “now stand here and cast your eyes up 
through those trees, and tell us if you see any thing 
extraordinary.” 
“I do see some objects up among the branches of 
the palm trees, Mr. Jansen,” said I, “and they look 
to me very much like fish-baskets,” 
“Exactly! Well, those are the wild bees’ nests. I 
dare say you have seen wild bees’ nests in America; 
but never any thing like these.” 

“T never have,” replied I, “but the problem, I sup- 
pose, is, how are the nests to be reached?” 

Whilst we were talking, the natives were busily 
preparing to make the ascent, and secure a nest 
which hung nearly eighty feet from the ground. 

One of the men went into the grove and brought 
out a leng, slender creeper, having very much the 
appearance of wild ivy, and began, by means of a 
singularly-shaped hatchet, to split it through in sev- 
eral directions. 

Having split the creeper, he wrapped it in palm 
leaves, which he secured by means of small, but 
strong twigs. Then he completely covered his head 
and neck with a cloth, and also fastened another 
cloth around his loins. 

“That is done for protection,” remarked my Eng- 
lish friend, “for every experienced bee-hunter goes 
up into a tree anticipating a hard battle.” 

“T should think that the bees would sting them to 
death.” 

“They do sometimes so beset a hunter as to cause 
him to lose his hold, and to fall dead to the ground.” 

I was much astonished to see the man’s face, eyes 
and hands completely exposed. 

Whilst this native had been making his prepara- 
tions, another man had gone into the grove and 
brought out a larger and stronger creeper. This was 
about thirty feet inlength. About eight or nine feet 
from the end was attached some brush-wood, above 
which was next fastened a sharp-edged chopping- 
knife. 

Work now began in earnest. Having lighted the 
torch at the bottom of the tree, the bee-hunter took 

hold of the bush-rope, immediately above the torch, 
and passed the other end around the trunk of the 





carriage; and Selim, when he saw me, seemed to| He now began to jerk it a little above his head. 
w there was good fortune in store for us. 


Do you believe, that dog ran in before any of us, | firmly against the tree, and leaning backwards, he 
and stood wagging his tail, and looking up at the | eommenced, as it were, to walk up the trunk. 
Picture. Tell me dogs don’t understand! 

The gentleman seemed almost beside himself 
atsight of the picture. He sat right down, and 
asked for pen and ink, and he told me to go to 
the bank and present that paper to the cashier, 


tree, graspifig one end in each hand. 


| Then, drawing the rope tight, and setting his feet 


From first to last it was a scene of wonder. When 
he had once reached a safe footing he would jerk the 
bush-rope still higher, and then again mount on- 
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Still he climbed, never fearing and never hesitat- | 
ing, until he was at a distance of about ten feet from | 
the nest. 

Here he paused and began to shake the torch. | 
The smoke rose slowly in a dense cloud, and the 
honey-comb rapidly changed its color from black to 
white. A most singular transition, which no natu- | 
ralist has ever yet been able to explain. 

The battle opened fiercely. | 


The bees flew out in| 
myriads. 


They made the attack in one vast swarm, | 


the appearance of an immense dark cloud, 

The bee-hunter, undismayed, climbed up to one of 
the lower branches, and stretched himself out at full 
length. By this time the bees had formed a circle 
around his head, and alighted on his hands and 
fect. 

With a cool indifference that would have done 
honor to a stoic, he brushed them off, and continued 
on with his work. Meanwhile the smoke was thick- 
ly ascending, and the bees were growing more angry 
than ever. The man waited a few minutes, then 
seizing the chopping-knife, severed off a slice of the 
comb, and attaching it toa cord which had previ- 
ously been fastened around his waist, he lowered it 
down to his companions. This operation was repeat- 
ed until all of the comb had been secured, 

But this was not the end of the battle. The bees, 
finding that their nest was gone, and that their sav- 
age attack had not, apparently, made the slightest 
impression on the hunter, began to separate in small 
parties, and to fly down upon those who had received 
the stolen property. 

For several moments there was the wildest sexm- 
pering imaginable. Some of our companions were 
very thinly clad, and the havoe which the bees! 
played upon their luckless hides was truly pitiable. | 
I did not escape unscathed. 





A small swarm came 
at me with deadly vengeance, and attacked me both 
right and left. Lattempted to run, and found that 
it was of no avail. I then turned about and fought 
the bees with heroic resistance; but this only in- 
creased their fury. 

As a final resort, I threw myself headlong upon 
the ground, face downwards, and there remained un- 
til I was fairly satisfied that the swarm had re- 
tired. 

The operation which [ have described was not con- 
fined toa single effort. Similar proceedings were 
going on elsewhere in the grove, and with like re- 
sults. 

When the man who had climbed the tree in quest 
of the nest had agaiu reached the earth, he wasa 
sad object to look upon. His face was swollen to an 
enormous size, and his hands and feet had by no 
means a natural appearance. 

I saw by his movement that he was in great pain, 
and wondered whether any remedy could he applied. 

After the bees had left us, and our party had also 
withdrawn from the scene with a rich and luscious 
burden, I found out a new remedy for bees’ stings. 

I had often heard that the skin of the serpent 
would cure the sting, and that the hair of the dog 
would relieve the bite. I was not, therefore, very 
much astonished when I saw the bee-hunter bathe 
his face, and hands, and feet, and other swollen 
parts in honey. 

Honey was the only panacea for bees’ stings known 
to the native hunter; and that it was a good one I 
learned from my own experience. 

Whilst we were returning, I remarked that my 
English friend had not suffered in the least. This 
was his answer: 

“When attacked by bees, stand as still and solid as 
a tree; make no effort to escape; the insects will 
alight on you, rarely sting you, and very soon de- 
part.” 

I have concluded to follow this advice the very 
next time I go on a bee-hunt. 

a en 





For the Companion. 


KING PHILIP’S WAR. 

Just a hundred years ago our ancestors were fight- 
ing forthe independence of the American colonies 
from British rule; and just a hundred years before 
that their ancestors were fighting for the very exist- 
ence itself of the colonies. 

While, therefore, we are celebrating the centen- 
nials of Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill, we 
may at the same time celebrate the victory of our 
Puritan forefathers over King Philip and the Indi- 
ans, in the century before (1675-6). This event was 
certainly not less important in its effect upon the fu- 
ture of our country than was the Revolution; for 
had King Philip succeeded, there would probably 
have remained no New England colonies to begin 
the Revolution, and to aid, as they so powerfully 
did, in achieving freedom and making a nation. 

The story of King Philip, and of the short, but 
bitter and heroic war that he waged against the colo- 
nists, is a very romantic and interesting one. 

King Philip himself was a hero, to whom even his 
enemies could not refuse their respect and admira- 
tion. He was the younger son of that noble old 
chieftain, Massasoit, who had welcomed the pilgrims 
to the soil of the new world, and had lived and died 
their faithful and powerful friend. Massasoit had 
two sons, and they were named, by Gov. Winslow, 
Alexander and Philip, after the two heroic ancient 
kings of Macedon, asa tribute to Massasoit’s brav- 
ery., Alexander succeeded Massasoit, but died sud- 
denly, on his way home from a visit to the colony of 
Plymouth, and the rank and authority of Massasoit 
passed from Alexander to Philip. 

Philip was a noble-hearted Indian, full of patriot- 





with terror, What if the bush-rope should chance 
to break! 


ward. Every ascending step made me almost giddy 


| teacher, 
jever, he fled, and sought protection from Philip. 


At first he was friendly to the Puritans, as his fa- 
ther had been before him. He often exchanged 
presents with them,and sent envoys to them, and 
was their ally in their troubles with other tribes. 


| As he grew older, however, he began to perceive 


the dangers which menaced his-people. Year by 
year the whites encroached more and more upon the 
Indian hunting-grounds and forests. The Indians, 
he saw, were constantly receding before the new- 
comers; they were being crowded into the narrow 


Well, I paid the mortgage, and | 4nd so closely did they keep together that they had | peninsulas and remote corners of New England, and 


the villages of the whites were starting up every- 
where, on the spots where once the red-skins dwelt 
in peace, 

Still, Philip faithfully observed the treaties which 
old Massasoit had made with the Plymouth and oth- 
er colonies, and which he himself had accepted; he 
even received insults from the whites without re- 
senting them; and contented himself with holding 
long and grave councils with his warriors, at his 
beautiful and picturesque seat on Mount Hope, in 
Rhode Island. 

At last, -however, an event occurred which ex- 
hausted Philip’s patience, and kindled the flame of 
hatred and vengeance in the breasts of his Indian 
subjects. 

It happened that one of Philip's tribe, converted 
by the pious and devoted missionary, Eliot, had 
studied at Cambridge, and was then employed asa 
In consequence of some misconduet, how- 


After a while he returned again to the colony, and 
accused Philip of treachery towards it. It was not 
long before some of the Wampanoags waylaid and 
killed him. Three of the Indians were taken by the 
Puritans, charged with the murder, hastily tried, 
and hung. 
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Philip and his tribe could not bear this. At first 
the chief hesitated. But his scruples were soon 
overcome by the fierce young warriors, and so, of a 
sudden, the war burst forth. Several whites were 
killed near Swansey; and it is said that Philip wept 
when he heard that the first blood had been shed. 
The signal was only needed to arouse most of the 
tribes throughout New England to rise against the 
white intruders. Indians remained on the 
side of the colonies, and Philip saw that the war 
would be a desperate one, and that the chances were 
greatly against him. 

The English had guns, and forts, and sure supplies 
of food; Philip and his Indians were badly armed 
with old muskets and bows, and they must trust to 
luck for provisions, while they had no houses to 
shelter them, The war spread rapidly through New 
England. The two colonies of Plymouth and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay were prompt in mecting the defiance 
of the red-skins. Within a week after the first 
bloodshed, the white troops had driven Philip and 
his warriors from Mount Hope. Not long after, 
Philip was a fugitive, and sped from tribe to tribe, 
rousing them to vengeance. 

It seemed as if the war was over; it had really but 
just begun. Now occurred many terrible and nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten scenes, The 
the white troops, dodging them, and never meeting 
them face to face in the open field, carried on the 
contest in their savage way of massacring the help- 
less, and burning villages. Many a fair and quict 
settlement was made desolate. The new houses of 
the settlers were suddenly laid waste. Women and 
children were ruthlessly murdered, and burned in 
the houses. Whole villages disappeared by fire. 
No one could feel safe; fire and death menaced the 
colonists in the fields, in their beds, in their churches, 
at the home porch. Out of the one hundred towns 
which, at that time, the New England colonies con- 
tained, twelve were entirely destroyed, and more 
than forty were more or less injured, 

The Indians suffered, perhaps, not less terribly 
than the whites. The great tribe of the Narragan- 
setts joined in the war, and it was their chief, Ca- 
nonchet, who said,— 

“We will fight to the last man before we will be- 
come servants to the English!” 

The fort of this tribe, which, built, of palisades, 
stood where the town of South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, now stands, was the hiding-place and ren- 
dezvous of many of the Indians who had been de- 
feated. This fort the Plymouth colonists resolved 
to destroy. 

In December, 1675, when the snow lay deep on the 
dreary forest roads, Josiah Winslow set out for Fort 
Narragansett, at the head of a thousand resolute 
and well-armed men. It was a long march to this 


Some 





Indians, avoiding 





ism, courage and good sense. He was a statesman 
as well as a warrior, and governed his tribe, the 
| Wampauoags, with mre judgment, 


rude fortification; but on reaching it they made 
short work of it. The fort and its cabins were sct 
on fire; the winter stores of the Indians, their food 
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and clothing, worse still, their old men, women 
and children, were very soon consumed in the 
flames. 

The Chief Canonchet was soon after taken 
Offered his life if he would submit 
and agree to make peace, he proudly refused; 
and then, being condemned to death, he said,— 

“T like it well; I shall die before I speak any 
thing unworthy of myself.” 

There were still terrible ravages and suffer- 
ings among the colonies; but by the end of 1675 
the force of the Indians was broken, and their 
lope of ridding the soil of the white intruders 
was gone. Philip, wandering from tribe to tribe, 
saw with grief that his efforts had been in vain. 
Many tribes deserted his cause, and hastened to 


prisoner, 


Most of his own 
brave warriors had fallen by the bullet or by 


disease, 


make peace with the colonies, 


Troops of Indians fled for safety into 
Canada; Philip appealed in vain to the powerful 
Mohawks to come to his aid. 

The heroic chief at last yielded to despair. 
He beeame a fugitive, flying and hiding from the 
pursnit of his enemies. He lay in swamps; he 
crouched in caves and forests; and at last crept 
with difficulty back towards Mount Hope, his 
beloved old home, the scene of his glory, and 
that of On his way, his wife and 
young son, idols of his heart, were taken prison- 
ers, and in his anguish he exclaimed, “My heart 
breaks. Now Iam ready to die.” 


his fathers. 


He was pursued by the brave and gallant 
Capt. Church, who had now completely broken 
the power of the Indians in Massachusetts; and 
as Philip was on the eve of being captured, at 
last, a traitor Indian shot him inaswamp, where 
he lay concealed. Chureh, in accordance with 
the custom at that time, ordered the head of the 
dead chieftain to be severed from the body and 


earried to Plymouth, where it was set up ona! 


pol ” 
years, The body was quartered and hung upon 
Thus did our less enlightened ancestors 


tices, 


retaliate upon Philip for kindling the war. 


Of the great tribe of the Narragansetts, searce- | 


ly one hundred men survived the war, 

The young son of Philip, the last remaining 
sachem of the once happy and powerful tribe of 
the Wampanoags, and the last of the family of 
Massasoit, was sold into slavery in Bermuda. 

One romantic incident of this famous struggle 
of the Indians, on the one hand, for their ancient 


domain, and of the colonies, on the other, for the | 


existence of white settlements in New England, 
is worth relating. 


‘% 
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Equal in bravery and heroism to Philip was 
Weeramo, the queen of Pocasset. She was a 
proud and active woman, and ruled resolutely 
over one of the principal tribes. The seat of her 
domain was just across Narragansett Bay, oppo- 
site the promontory oceupied by the Wampano- 

% She was friendly to the Puritans. Shortly 

ore the war she had wedded Alexander, Phil- 
ip’s elder brother; but as we have seen, Alexan- 
der 


Mymouth, 


and remained in public view for several } 
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When the war broke out, Weetamo resolved 
to join the whites against her own nation. But 
Philip sought a council with her, and eloquently 
urged her to reverse her decision. He told her 
that Alexander had been foully dealt with; that 
he had been poisoned by the English. He per- 
suaded her of this, and she then resolved to lead 
her tribe into the contest as Philip’s ally. 


Weetamo had many adventures, accompan- 
ied her warriors, and inspired them with her 
presence, 
as against the rest, and she, like Philip, was 
| foreed to fly. 

At last she was driven to the banks of the Bay. 


} There were no canoes; if she remained where she | 


| was she would surely be taken, She was re- 
| solved, however, to reach Pocasset, and jumping 
upon a hastily-constructed raft, she attempted to 
cross the Bay. 


drowned, Her body was recovered by the Eng- 


lish; the head was cut off and exposed to view | 


on the green at Taunton, whereupon the friendly 
Indians who were there set up a dismal howl. 

It is rarely that characters more heroic than 
Philip and Weetamo appear amid the contests of 
even highly civilized nations; and although their 
misfortunes resulted in the preservation of what 
was destined to be our great nation, we can af- 

| ford to respect their patriotism, and admire their 
| bravery. 


+o 6 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
| This ie tho favcrite ceason for going to Europe. 
The sea-voyage is pleasantest in the early sum- 
mer-time, and scarcely a day passes that steam- 
jers do not set forth from our shores, crowded 
| With passengers on their way across the ocean, 
Many more Americans make the Atlantic trip 
now than formerly. 
have much 
great as it used to be; and the improvements of 
| navigation have rendered it more safe. Now the 
| steamers cross the ocean within a fortnight, and 
| many of them in ten days, 


The comforts of the passage 


been increased; its cost is not so 


| The different lines give a wide variety of 
| Choice, There are five or six which will take 
! you to England, two or three to Germany, and at 
least two to France. You may have a stateroom 
below deck on a Cunard or an Inman boat, or a 
stateroom on deck on the German steamer. 


So many the comforts with 


are which the 


But the fate of war went against her, | 


But on the way over she was | 


The life on board the steamer, too, tends to 
dispel any feeling of fear. The ship ploughs 
steadily and rapidly across the waves. The sun 
shines bright over the expanse of waters, and 
the sails flap and flutter in the light summer 
breeze; or, if it is rainy or windy, the cabin is al- 
Ways a cosey resort, and the steamer library does 
not fail to provide occupation for the hours be- 
tween meals. 

You soon find yourself on the easiest and pleas- 
antest terms with your fellow-voyagers; ac- 
quaintance is easily made on the deck, where, on 
sunshiny days, the passengers spend most of 

; their time, promenading, or reclining on the 
benches, or gathered in groups in deck chairs. 
The most delightful friendships, which long 
cling to memory, are often formed between trav- 
ellers at sea. For those who are not seasick, the 
| bell calling to meals five times a day falls with 
| welcome sound upon the ears. 


Those who are 


| sick lie on deck and eat their modest portions of | 


| porridge and potatoes. 

The scene in the cabins of the steamer in the 
evening is almost a homelike one. The lamps 
are lit as soon as it is dark, and the passengers 
gather about the tables. Some chat, others play 
chess or backgammon, others read; perhaps there 
is music; often charades are played, or some 

| other recreation is provided by amiable passen- 

gers with which to amuse and pass the time. 

On Sunday mornings a religious service is held 
‘in the cabin, performed by the chaplain, or, if 
| there is none, by the captain, or some clergyman 
whom the captain asks to do so. The passen- 
gers attend the service, and so do all the sailors 
who can be spared from their duties, the sturdy 
fellows appearing dressed rather more tidily than 
on week days. 

But for all the pleasant hours spent on board, 
you are glad when Jand appears at last, and you 
can sleep in a good wide bed, and walk about 
| without staggering, and feel that you are once 
| more upon the safe, solid earth. You leave the 

steamer strengthened by the sea air, and ready 
to enjoy all that is wonderful and beautiful to 
| see in the Old World; and when you return, the 
voyage back is enjoyed all the more for the ex- 
periences of the first. 
—_—-_—_+e——__—_———_ 
THE PRESENT. 
Think not of the past or future, 
The present is thou hast; 


Future will soon be present; 
Present will soon be the past. 


Regret can never avail thee; 
Longing will only be waste; 
Cheerful work in the present 
Will bring thy wishes with haste. 
This is life’s only secret; 
Love and work and believe. 
The worker soon ceases regretting: 
The loving soon ceases to grieve. 


——_+or— 


TOWN GOVERNMENTS. 
While we are busy, at this centennial period, 


pecially those relating to the Revolution, it is 
worth while to note the causes and agencies, ob- 
secure as well as conspicuous, which brought 
about that great struggle. 

We must not forget that our independence was 
owing, in no small degree, to the New England 
towns. It was the people of the towns who, 





Taking Massachusetts as a good example in 
which to observe the system of towns, you wil] 
find that the State is divided into counties, and 
the counties into towns. But the size, number 
and shape of the townships vary widely in dif- 
ferent counties. For instance, the county of 
Nantucket only contains one town, called also 
Nantucket; while there are fifty-six towns jn 
each of the counties of Middlesex and Worces- 
ter, 

The towns are all sorts of shapes and sizes: 
there are some with only three hundred inhabj- 
tants, and some with nearly twelve thousand, 
By the laws of the State, when a town has 
reached twelve thousand inhabitants, it may be- 
come a city, thongh it may continue under its 
old government if the people prefer. 

It is to be hoped that the system of towns may 





recalling the events and incidents of the past, es- | 


not be done away with for many a long year; 
for it is the only one in which every citizen ex. 
ercises his political power to the fullest extent. 

Every town has its “town hall.’’? Sometimes 
| it is a plain, substantial building, painted white, 
| standing in a central part of the township, and 

having rows of sheds, where the farmers may 
put up their horses and wagons while attending 
town meeting. In other places you will find the 
town hall to be an elegant edifice, with tower 
and French roof, and ornamental doors and win- 
dows. 

Here the citizens meet together at frequent in- 
tervals, to act very much in the same way as th 
old Romans used to do in their “comitia.” Ey- 
ery spring the town officers are elected by ballot. 
These officers are simply charged with carrying 
out the will of the town meetings, and have no 
executive powers except such as the townspeople 
especially delegate to them. 

The principal town officers are the “select- 
men,” who form a sort of committee to manage 
the general business of the town during the 
year. The towns may elect either three, five, 
seven or nine selectmen, as they choose. The 
town clerk is an important officer, who keeps the 
records, and has various other duties, such as li- 
censing dogs. The constables, school committee, 
assessors, treasurer and auditors are also elected 
at the annual meetings. 

The presiding officer of the town meeting is 
called the “moderator,” a term that has come 
down from the Pilgrims. He is elected from 
among the citizens at every meeting. 

Town meetings are called at irregular inter- 
vals during the year, whenever the sciectmen 
wish for authority.in regard to their duties, or 
when the requisite number of citizens wish them 
to be held for any purpose. 

They are summoned by what is called a “war- 
rant,” issued by the selectmen, and distributed 
at the houses of the citizens, which contains‘ar- 
ticles’? describing each subject of business to be 
called up at the meeting. These articles are in- 
serted at the request of citizens, and by the se- 
lectmen. 

ccnciaiececuililfiipiinaaataen 


IS CANDY INJURIOUS? 

It is well known that the substances used in 
flavoring candy, are many of them of a poisonous 
nature; but this does not necessarily prove that 
candy is injurious. One of the most delicate fla- 





steamers provide travellers, that, if you are only | meeting in a body at their town halls, raised | vors in various articles of food, is produced 


| blessed with good weather and health, the mem- 
ory of the ocean trip is sure to be a pleasant one. 
| Even those who are seasick seldom fail to recover 
before the voyage is over, and enjoy with the 
| <At first, the idea of crossing the Atlantic is 
that of a very grave and serious undertaking. 
To leave home and friends, to trust yourself to 
the perils of the sea, to be shut up in a small 
space, with no possibility of escape, for a long 
| fortnight, to find yourself on a foreign shore, 
with three thousand miles of surging waters be- 
| tween you and the familiar places of your life, 
}makes you thoughtful and inclined to shrink 
| from the venture. 
It is amazing how quickly such feelings give 
| Way when you find yourself on board the clean 
| and stately steamer, amid the bustle preparatory 
| to starting. There are lots of people going with 
| you, which is a great comfort; plenty of pleasant- 
| looking people, of both sexes and all ages, chat- 


- : . P ® . | 
| ting cheerfully, bidding adieu to friends, as if the 


trip were not so serious a thing, after all, and 
dressed in that loose, comfortable style, which is 
proper to a sea-voyage, 

Then the steamer looks so strong and sturdy; 
the officers seem so skilful and confident; the 
eabin has such a cosey air of luxury; there is 
such a pleasant bustle, as if preparing for a holi- 
day excursion; the little square state-rooms are 


. : | 
so snug and tidy; the deck is so sunny and clean, 


with its easy benches and seats astern, and bin- 


| nacle, and dainty bridges, that all misgiving 


) Sensation. 


| troops and sent them to fight at Bunker Hill and 
| other battles; who voted and collected supplies 
to the continental army; who taxed themselves 
| to sustain the contest; and who sent to the Con- 


John Adams, to perform invaluable patriotic ser- 
| vices in the cause of the colonies. 
These towns, or “townships,” were founded 
lon American soil by the Pilgrims, who landed 
and settled at Plymouth. Our readers know that 
| in ancient Rome it was the habit of the citizens 
to meet together, en masse, in what were called 
| the “comitia,” and there to elect their magis- 


trates, pass laws, declare war, make treaties of 


| peace, and not seldom to try men charged with | 


serious crimes. 


This was the most equal and 
democratic of all possible governments; and this 
| Roman example was followed and planted on our 
| soil by the Pilgrim Fathers. 


| The Pilgrims always met in a body to pass | 


laws and do the public business; and in these 
| meetings, all, whether public men or private cit- 
| izens, church members or not, had an equal 
| voice. 
| This system of town government, of meetings 
| of the people to manage directly their own af- 
| fairs, continues to this day. To be sure, many 
| places have grown too large to be governed in 
this way; and these large places have according- 
ly been incorporated as cities, thereby substitut- 
| ing representative bodies—aldermen and coun- 
| cilmen—for the whole mass of the citizens, in 
| doing the public business. Boston used to be a 


r suddenly died on his return from a visit to’ vanishes amid the cheerful scene and the novel town, and became a city only a little more than 


half a century ago, 


| by prussic acid, a virulent poison; but it is 
used in such small quantities as to be quite in- 
; hocuous. 

| The fact that much of the candy sold contains 


' 


rest-the unexperienced pleasures of ocean travel. | gress at Philadelphia such men as Samuel and | poison is, however, a reason for great moderation 
| 


in eating it. Used frequently and immoderately, 
| it creates a morbid appetite. The writer knew a 
family of three young ladies who had been in- 
dulged with candy to such an extent that they 
had no desire to eat any thing but sweets. Ani- 
| mal food became distasteful to them. Their di- 
| gestion became disordered, their complexions sal- 
low, and théir frames weak and languid, Their 
health was nearly ruined. 

The effect of sugar on an exposed nerve is well 
known to most people. Almost any kind of food 
may be taken into the mouth without causing 
tooth-ache but that which is very sweet. ‘Too 
| much sugar is also a hindrance to digestion. 

But it is from the substances used to flavor 
candy that the most injury is liable to result. 
These are not the juices of various fruits, but 
chemical imitations of them. The flavors of al- 
mond and peach are obtained by the use of 
prussic acid; others are due to the presence of 
spirits of turpentine. These chemical substances 
when taken in any quantity, cause irritation of 
the stomach, possibly more serious disorders. 

The most harmless of flavors, that of peppel 
mint, acts as medicine. It is very useful as such, 
but when taken inordinately, requires some 
times a dose of another kind to counteract its 
effects. Some sorts of candy are flavored with 
spirituous liquors, and thus children may acquir® 
very early in life a taste for strong drink. 
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The rule for eating candy is plainly this: 
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Eat 


tle, and that of the simplest kind, of the 


pest quality, and entirely uncolored. 


—— +e 


MUSIC OF MEMNON’S STATUE, 


Them 
mous in 
auth 
and illus' 


ors 


usical powers of Memnon’s statue were fa- 


the ancient world. Many of the classical 
allude to them, and kings, and statesmen, 
trious travellers visited the statue and re- 


corded their w onder at the mystery. All, however, 
were not equally favored, for some distinguished 
sjsitors Went away in high indignation that evena 


uly 








to b 


jsit was fruitless. it was supposed by many 


atrick of the priesthood, and some enthusiastic 


pags called it & miracle, worthy to be compared 


with the 
But mn 
foand a 


miracles of Christianity. 
odern science has solved the mystery, and 
simple cause for the phenomenon. There 


was no music from the statue till the head was broken 


off. 
stone, AN 


g of 





Then air penetrated crevices in the broken 


da sudden change of temperature at the 
the sun put the air in motion and produced 


» music. When the morning was cloudy, and the 


san did 1 


visitors. 





iot strike the statue, the music failed; and 


this accounts for the occasional disappointment of 


Jaron Humboldt heard similar music in 


h America on river-banks crowned with preci- 


pie sof porous stone. He compared it to the melody 


of an or, 
Memnon 
the same 


Supertfi 
tage, but 
ard 


thorough 






exposure 


gan, and at once associated the fact with 
‘sstatue, thinking its music must be due to 


cause. 


SOLID LEARNING, 
cial knowledge may show often to advan- 
it is only solid learning that avails to do 
work of life. It is best to master studies 
ly, or one will suffer mortification from an 
of ignorance. Charles Greville mingled 





wy 
in the best English society, and was a welcome guest 





jong he 


“Memoir 


tines felt among men of true learning. 


»bles, and artists, and scholars. But in his 
s” he confesses the embarrassment he some- 
He writes, 


on one oceasion,— 


“There 
together 
spoken 1 
ough t 
iarity wit 





me ¢ 








laid : 
who (as I 
ty of loos 
dom shay 
of one’s 


tery nec 


was nothing discussed of which I was al- 
ignorant, but I felt as if a language was 
me which I understood, but not 
otalk in it myself. Ihave not the famil- 
lh the poets or the historians which enables 


vefore 


me to discuss their merits, and a painful sense came 


of the difference between one who has su- 


ially read, and one who has studied; one who 


vsolid foundation in early youth, and one 
have done) has huddled together a quanti- 
e reading, as variety, curiosity, and not sel- 
ue, impelled. One must pay for the follies 
youth. Reflections of this sort make me 
unfortable, and Iam ready to cry with vex- 


ation when I think of my misspent life.” 


Englan 
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A NOYAL SALE, 
dhas curious democratic ways joined with 
When a king dies, his 
effects may be sold at auction, like the 
of any common citizen. When George IV. 
immense company went to the auction of 
. All the coats he had worn for fifty years 


weresold; three hundred whips; canes without num- 
her: ever 


ysort of uniform; costumes of all the or- 
rope to which he had been elected; splen- 
Pelisses, hunting-coats and breeches; and 


tong others, a dozen pairs of corduroy breeches he 


tol made to huntin when Don Miguel, a Portuguese 





0°, y 


The e¢ 





isited him. 

lection was an immense one, because he 
e any thing away, and, what was worse, 
cles to be made in profusion and never 
1. But his memory for trifles was so ex- 


‘mordinary that he remembered all his old articles 


of 


“ress, and often tormented his pages by calling 


forsome article worn years before, but which they 
had forgotten, and knew not where to find. Theauc- 
ton was an anusing scene, and did not awaken 
‘everence for royalty. 
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ITALIAN WIT. 
Was great wit among the old Italians, and it 
either Pope, nor monarchs, nor nobles, nor 
iliterature or art. If they had weak points 
mor, the wits were sure to find them, and 


lashaft through the vulnerable place. The di- 
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Satcely $a: 


‘Shetween Pasquin and Marphorius, so quaint- 


ted by Leti, are full of witty strokes at the 


tthe best of them all isa hit, by Parquin, at 


Y of Popes and rulers in elevating unworthy 


eoaee to distinction beeause of friendship or rela- 
MSAIp, 
had % 


Sextus Fifth made his sister a princess; she 
Vionsly been a washerwoman, and the Pope’s 
1 fuinily became the subject of uni- 

Pasquin could not lose the opportu- 
‘sharp stroke of wit. The next day after 
appeared in the street with a very 
Marphorins takes him to task for his 





ecmark, 


irt, 


er ? nel : 
‘ce, aud asks “why he wears such foul lin- 


ue rep] 


y is instant, “that his washerwoman 
made a princess, and he can’t get it 


- The satire was soon in everybody's 


ee 
MISPRONUNCIATION. 
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Shakespeare's humorous characters, Dog- 
says, “To be a well-favored man 
at of fortune, but to write and read comes by 
ateven blundering old Dogherry would 
Y this of the art of pronouncing the Eng-; 


lish language correctly. It isan art to be acquired 
by much study and practice, as well as by the con- 
stant correction of errors. Like liberty, the price of 
it is eternal vigilance. For we live in the midst of a 
generation who fail to give the proper sound to the 
different syllables, and insist upon placing the accent 
where it does not belong. A writer in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education thus amusingly corrects 
sundry errors of prouunciation: 

It is possible that some one who reads the title of 
this article inay find himself guilty of failing to pro- 
nounce ci lik 








shiashun, [find thatmy lady friend, 





who is very precise in her language, will persist in 
accenting eftquetfe on the first instead of the last syl- 


lable. My good minister, who has the greatest aver- 
sion to any thing wrong, was greatly surprised when 
I mildly suggested to him that aspirant should be 
accented on the penult, while my musical niece mor- 
tified me the other evening by pronouncing Jinaie in 
two syllables. 

I heard my geological friend the other day explain- 
ing the subsidences of the earth’s crust, but he should 

1ave accented the second instead of the first syllable. 

The same mistake happened the other day to my 
friend, the President of the Reform Society, who 
spoke of the vagaries of certain people, by accenting 
the first instead of the second syllable. He also an- 
nounced that [ wonld deliver an address that even- 
ing, but I knew it was not polite to tell him to ac- 
cent the last syllable. 

My boy says that he left school at recess, accenting 
the first syllable, and he was loth to believe that, 
whatever the meaning of the word, it should be ac- 
cented on the final sylable. Then my friend, the 
President of the Debating Club, who is a great stu- 
dent of “Cushing’s Manual,” tells us that a motion 
to adjourn takes the precedence by accenting the first 
instead of the second syllable. My other lady friend 
says that she lives in a house having a cupe/ow. She 
should consult the dictionary for that word. But 1 
will close by remarking that my legal friend, who is 
very scholarly, always accents coadjutor on the sec- 
ond instead of the third, where the accent rightfully 
belongs. 





+o 


THE “GOOD OLD TIMES.” 





doubtful if many would care to go back to the rude 
ways and numerous discomforts of earlier days. 
Like a battle or a shipwreck, they are interesting to 
read about, but not quite pleasant to experience. 
Here’s what an old resident of Vermont writes: 


stone chimney, and well remember the mode of 
keeping the fire over night, or going half a mile toa 
neighbor's for coal in the morning. Many is the | 
meal that I have eaten (from a wooden bowl) of bean | 
porridge, or milk aud roast potatoes. | 
I well remember the mode of dress in olden times, | 
when men wore home-made cloth both summer anc 
winter. In summer they wore what is called tow- 
cloth, made from flax raised on the farm, and in 
winter what they called frocking, made of wool, blue 
and white striped. The women, too, wore cloth of 
their own making. They carded and spun the wool 
and flax. I have now in my possession a pair of old 
hand-cards, such as they used in those days. 
Ihave by me two old wooden calico stamps, that 
were my grent grandmother's, thet-ehe used to stamp 
calico with in old times. Ican well remember my 
old cowhide shoes, and the knit leggings, with strings 
to tie them down. I remember the times when they 
rode on horseback. My grandmother had one of the 
old-fashioned pillions, to ride behind on; the stirrup 
was a piece of wood, with a leather strap attached to 
it. Iremember the first wagon that came in town. 
have a pair of the old snow-shoes, and have 
walked many miles on them, and think 1 could walk 
on them now, although I have not been on them for 


| 
| 
Iwas born and brought up in a log house, with a | 
| 
| 





name of Levi Crosby used to ride once a week from 
Somerset to Brattleboro’, horseback, for the news- 
papers, and scatter them at every man’s door, and 
over the back towns. But these times are all in the 
past, and those that took an active part in them are 
mostly in their graves, where I must soon be myself. 
Yet when I think over those times it seems to bring 
new life into my thoughts for the time being. 


+> 
or 


CHILDREN ON THE SCHILLER, 
One of the most fearful shipwrecks of modern 
times was that of the Schiller, steamer on the Scilly 
Isles, in May last. Among the incidents related by 
the survivors are the following: 





Among the passengers was a lady who had a beau- 
tiful little boy; he was everybody's pet on board, 
and would be seen playing all day so with his 
mother, or other ladies and gentlemen. After the 
steamer had struck the rock, that lady, with her boy 
in her arms, rushed frantically upon deck, and fell 
upon her knees before a sailor. 
“Save me and my child, for God's sake! Iam 
rich, immensely rich; save me, and you shall be 
wealthy and without cares forever. Iwill give you 
enough for all your life. You need not be a sailor 
then,—only save me and my child!” 

A big wave swept over the deck, and carried away 
the rich mother, beautiful child, and the poor sail- 
or 








Another lady on board had a little girl about three 
years old, who looked like an angel. The mother 
being mostly seasick would not allow anybody to 
take the child away out of her sight. Many ladies 
offered to play with the child on deck, but the moth- 

er always objected, on the ground that the child 
| might be hurt, or even fall overboard, through care- 
| lossness or oversight. Her child in the water! The 
bare idea would already make her insane. 

When the catastrophe came the mother rushed on 
deck with her child on her arm, and at once jumped 
into the sea. The idea of seeing her child in the 
water had made her insane. The narrator further 
says: “Wo had a great many handsome children on 
board, whose gayety amused everybody, and thongh 

hildless myself, it almost breaks my heart to think 
that not one of them has been saved.” 


--———_ - +2 
AN INCIDENT. 


Rev. James F. Clark pays this pleasant tribute to 
Massachusetts’ great “war governor:” 





exercises had closed, he heard a voice calling “Gov. 
Andrew! Gov. Andrew!” 


and they were punished. 





fence, and then reported him. 
him brought down. 


People talk about the good old times; but it is | 


several years. I well remember when aman by the | 


Once when he visited the Reform School, after the | 


On inquiry he found that it was a little boy call- 
ing, who had been shut up under these cireumn- 
stances: He wasa new-comer, and the other boys 
plagued him so that he at last complained of them, 
To be revenged, they | 
watched him till they canght him in some trivial of- | 
Gov. Andrew had! 


| The boy said he knew he had done wrong and 

| Ought to be shut up, but he did not want to be shut 
up when the Governor was there. He wanted to be 
With him on that day, and hear him talk to the boys. 
The Governor had the boys all called back, and he 
talked to them, telling them how mean and coward- 

j ly their acts had been, and then showing how one 

| bad act led to another. ‘This, said Mr. Clark, was 

| the way he always did. He never missed an oppor- 
tunity to do good, even in the smallest thing. 


en ee ee 
A DAUGHTER’S LETTER, 

The following letter was found crumpled in the 

| hands of a French captain who died on the field of 


Wortel: 


will soon come back to embrace your little daughter, 

have been very good, in order to console mamma 
a little for your absence. Adieu, my dearest papa, 
Tsend you a thousand kisses. Your loving daughter, 
Marguerite, 

Cruel war! How many daughters have written 
such tender lines, to be trampled upon and buried in 
the gory mire of the batUle-field! 


+r 
NOBODY AT HOME, 
The excitement at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the power of “the cause” to draw 
| every man to the front, are forcibly shown by such 
facts as this mentioned by the Concord (N. H.) Mon- 
itor: 





; Such an interest did the early settlers of Manches- 
ter take in the war, and such was their patriotism, 
that when, immediately after the battle of Lexing- 
ton, the provincial committee requested Derryticld 

| to send a delegate to a Provincial Congress, it could 

not be done. There was no one to calla meeting, 
as all the selectmen had gone to Boston, together 
with thirty-four out of the thirty-six men able to 

— leaving but two at home with the old and 
weak, 








Do you want to make home attractive? 

Do you want a pleasant occupation? 

Do you want to make money? 

Do you want a useful gift for the children? 


25,000 
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ARE NOW USING 
Our Improved Bracket and Fret Saw. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., June 5, 1875. 
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Do you want any of the beautiful ar- 
ticles mentioned in the following list? 


We give the ENTIRE List of Firty 


DESIGNS WITH THE Saw. Also, direc- 
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OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. { 
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Either of the above articles sent, postage 
paid, by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








battle, and was preserved by a sub-oflicer, on whom | 


Spent All My Earnings 
FOR MEDICAL ADVICE, 
AND PAYING FOR MEDICINE. 


30STON, May 15, 1871. 





i 


devolved the task of seeing the dead buried at a 


Hi. R. Stevens: Dear Sir—I have beena great sufferer 
from Scrofula and Serofula Tumors (as many in this vi- 
cinity can bear testimony), and I think the whole world 
ought to know of my case, and how I was cured. 

About eleven years ago several small kernels made their 
pearance on the glands of my neck, gradually growing 


| larger, and one of them grew into so large a tumor it was 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


MY DEAR PAPA:—Since you went I have done | fishttul to look at; while the others would range from 
nothing but think of you. Lam so sad that I cannot | the size of a hen’s egg down to a good-sized chesinut. 
see you and kiss you every morning, but I hope God | 
Will preserve you in health and satety, and that you | taining medical advice and paying for medicine, 


Fora period of ten years L spent all my earni 





no better, and constantly growing worse; have thorough- 
ly tried every remedy that we could hear of which was 
recommended for the blood; have been treated by the 
physicians at the hospital, and by those who bear the title 
of being the best physiciaus in Boston, and was told by 
them that they could do nothing more for me, unless they 
cut out the large tumor, which had, at this point, reached 
an enormous size. 

1 had frequent attacks of dizziness, with a constant 
pain in my head, and most excruciating pains in my side; 
was very weak and much reduced, and all of the physi- 
cians who attended me pronounced it the worst case of 
Scrofula Tumor they had ever seen. This was my hope- 
less condition when I heard of VeGretine, and how it was 
curing Serofula where every thing else had failed. I pro- 
cured some of it, and discontinued the use of all other 
medicines, and in less than two weeks I conld see a great 
change; I was relieved from the pain in my head, side, and 
dizziness. TI gained strength from day today. I followed 
on taking VEGETINE for one year, according to directions, 
and it has entirely restored me to health; the large tumor 
and small kernels have all disappeared from my neck, and 
the whole surface of my skin is fair and smooth. <All of 
my friends, to whom reference can be given, pronounce 
this the most remarkable cure of Scrofula Tumors they 
have ever heard of; and this one case must convince any 
one suffering from any disease of the blood, though phy- 
sicians do say you cannot be ecnred. Youcan be if you 
will persevere and take this good medicine, for it will, 
without doubt, cure you, as it did me. Lam, sir, respect- 
fully and gratefully yours, 














ELLEN O'HEARN, 


MISS O‘HEARN has been a domestic in my family for 
eleven years, and I fully endorse the above statement. I 
think the great value of VEGETINE onght to be known in 
every family, and I improve every opportunity to speak 
in its favor, 

MRS. J. TILLSON, 439 Broadway. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Draggists. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


JULY 1, 1875, 





supposed to be attached to it, that it was dread-' been a constant attendant at the telegraph office | know how to make money go far 


Should a since the first dispatch, and when the final tele-; not at all conscious that they 
military man, who had gained a distinction in| gram announcing the wreck was received, his | poverty. 


ed almost equally with death itself. 


aia, 


» and they are 
are pinched by 





the wars, become drunk, he was deprived of his loved ones not appearing in the list, his great | 
rank and honors, and considered thenceforth as suffering overcame him, and he sank to his | 
infamous. Conviction of this crime rendered knees on the floor, and there, surrounded by the | 
the culprit ineligible for all future emoluments, | crowd of afflicted sympathizers, with bowed 
and especially was he debarred from holding any | head and clasped hands, gave way to his agony 
public office. | in subdued sobs. 

A noble was invariably hanged for the first| There was not a dry eye in the room, and the 
| offence, his body being afterward dragged with- | stricken, strong man seemed but a child in the 
| out the limits of the town and cast into a stream | great sorrow that overwhelmed him. Other 
| used for that purpose only. But a mightier in-| instances equally touching occurred, vividly 

fluence than mere fear of the penal law restrained | bringing to mind the affecting scenes following 
the Aztec nobility and gentry from drinking to | the Lady Elgin disaster, when the loss of over 


SUICIDE OF A SNAKE. 


Your notice, in the Observer of the 
February, of the suicide of a Scor] 
| minded me of a similar act of 
| copperhead, of which I was a witness, a numbe 
of years since. This reptile is said to pe allied 
both to the rattlesnake and the venomous adde . 
though from its color, and the flattening of it. 
head when irritated, its resemblance to the cobra 
de capello of India is very striking i 


18th of 
ON, has re. 
& serpent called a 





For the Companion, 


SUMMER TONES. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


The bluebird from the drooping ash 
Echoes the runnel’s silvery splash, 
And, robed in azure of the sky, 

Makes earth and heaven an unity. 

In meadows by the river brink 

Flutes the agile bobolink; 

And, hid by green leaves, under—over— 
The golden-throated vireos hover, 
From out the misty distance roll 

The trumpets of the oriole; 

And, ceasing, gentle murmurs come,— 
The insect’s faint, melodious hum, 

The crooning bees half drowned in balin, 
In clovered meadows long and calm; 
And, fine and shrill, from sandy banks, 
‘The cricket’s cheery note of thanks. 


At the elm-tree’s foot there lingers, 
Pale as Spring’s own pearly fingers, 
The slender windtlower, like a fairy,— 
Rightly named, so light and airy ;— 
And rises, without speck or flaw, 


excess; this influence was social law. 

It was considered degrading for a person of 
quality to touch wine at all, even in seasons of 
festivity, when, as [ have said, it was customary 
and lawful for the lower classes to indulge to a 
certain extent, 

Wine bibbing was looked upon as a coarse pleas- 
ure, peculiar exclusively to the common people, 
and a member of the higher orders who was sus- 
pected of practising the habit would have for- 
feited his social position, even though the law 
suffered him to remain unpunished. These 
heathens, however, seem to have recognized the 
natural incongruity existing between precept 
and practice fully as much as the most ad- 
vanced Christian. 

or —_—__—— 


A FOOL-HARDY JUMP. 


| 


two hundred of our citizens plunged the whole 


city in mourning. 


o 


AT SEA. 
Far away inland, when tempests blow, 
Loud through the darkening night, 
We list to the roar of the winds as they go 
On their hurricane steeds to the fight; 
For the hosts of the storm-king are gathering fast, 
Where the white-crested waters fice, 
And our heart breathes this prayer, as he rushes past 
On the winds or the howling northern blast, 
“God help the poor fellows at sea!” 


In many a home there are fainting hearts, 
Sorely stirred by the moan of the wind, 

That faint when the light of day departs, 
Leaving darkness and clouds behind; 

For the loved ones are out on the foam-capped wave, 
Where the tempests hold revelry, 


To the Infinite Grace that can succor and save, 
, 


And they breathe this prayer for the loved and the brave, 


Meeting with one of these in the tields one d 

j and wishing for a better acquaintance, 
iment was at once commenced With it. As soon 
as it found escape impossible, it turned and came 
forward to fight. With its head and neck flate 
tened, and assuming a brownish yellow color 
and considerably elevated, showing a mouth ful] 
of sharp tecth, and eyes sparkling and fiery and 
with a kind of stifled hissing, it sprang towards 
its enemy with surprising quickness and enerey 
When thrown back, it would with unabated 
courage renew the conflict, until, in one of its 
fierce passes, it accidentally caught a fang in its 
own body, and, giving up the fight, it turned 
upon its back, and coiling into a small knot, took 
its body into its mouth, and, as it uncoiled itself 
drew the most of its length through it, leavins 
the print of its teeth deep in the flesh al] along 
its sides for more than three-fourths ot its entire 


ay, 
an exper. 


“CG x » ia mag aa 
omaha these Neues. bg God help the poor fellows at sea! 
All unconscious of its grace, 
The violet hides its modest face, 
While, above, the columbine 
And the lithe clematis twine. 


length. 

So virulent was the poison, that although the 
act was performed very quickly, yet before it 
was fairly accomplished death had put an end to 
its sufferings, and with its tail still in its mouth 
it became stiff and cold.—New York Observer. ’ 


The utter recklessness of life exhibited by peo- | go He moves to grand deeds many noble souls, 
ple who ought to know better furnishes the | ee ev nay ae ene rene tha cuerm-wave rolls, 
newspapers every now and then with a bad ex-| Gives hope in men’s hearts new birth; 

. ‘ : 1, For the life-boat away to the sinking bark 
ample, if not with a case of fatal warning. The} ” Pies swiftly to save, and w 
youngster who figures in the following adven- Wits ins eetcions dreibin. oe te tans 
ture cannot thank himself, certainly, that he is| From the perilous paths of the sea. 
now alive. The Poughkeepsie Vews says: 

Situated in Marlborough, on the opposite side 
of the river, in the rear of Arthur Dubois’ hotel, 
on what is known as Jewell Creek, is a gorge 
some two hundred feet deep. Immediately in 
the rear of the hotel the bank slopes down about 
one hundred and twenty feet to a ledge of rocks, 
and from there to the bottom of the gorge the 
bank is almost perpendicular, and covered with 
moss and a slimy substance, water oozing 
through the crevices in the rocks. 
| A few days since, says the Newburg Tele- 

graph, Egbert Hall, standing on the piazza in 


Far beyond the laurel bushes, 
Guarded by the ‘ar-like rushes, 
Flames the marigold, a light 

That even seems a torch at night. 
There the lands lie low and meery, 
Ilaunted by the clear-voiced veery,— 
There, bewitched, L stand and listen, 
While the diamond sun-dews glisten. 


‘dark, —_——or—————_ 


CHEATING BY WIGs. 

have a way of betraying themselves to 
observer. But some wearers are ingen- 
ious in baffling curiosity and misleading the 
public. Lady Davies, of England, tells an amns- 
ing story: 


nh a 


ABSURD PARDON. 

It was a frequent custom in the middle ages to 
condemn an animal to death which had been 
guilty of killing a man, the custom being justi- 
fied by the law of Moses. There is a letter still 
}in existence, from the mayor of Moulhard in 
| France to the mayor of Dijon, asking his advice 
about a mare that had accidentally killed a man. 


In the sixteenth century a priest thought he | 
the rear of the hotel, which overlooks the chasm, | could punish and exterminate the insects that | 
while coughing lost a set of tecth, and on Sun! destroyed the vines by solemnly excommunicat- 
day morning several persons were discussing the | , . E - ? 
possibility of getting down to the ledge of rocks | img them; but it was not often that such ani- 
to see if they had lodged thereon, and according- | mals received a formal pardon. 
ly two men, by securing a rope to the building, 
succeeded in reaching the ledge, but without any 
In a letter to The Christian, a resident | success in finding the teeth. 
of West Windsor, Mich., who knew the facts, re-| On returning, they spoke of the impossibility 
| of getting te the bottom of the gorge, on avcount 
}of the abruptness of the bank from the ledge 

down, when a boy about fifteen years of age, 
named David Ward, volunteered to go to the 
bottom if any one would give him fifty cents. 

| Some bystander offered to give him five dol- 
. : ty) : lars if he succeeded in reaching bottom, and he 
What made his condition still worse | immediately commenced to descend, reaching 
was, the proceeds of the mill were not sufficient | the rocky ledge with little trouble, when, to 
to liquidate the claim, and no other visible re- | the horror of those who were watching him, he 
source was open to him for its liquidation | eee jumped from its brink and disap- 
: : : wy peared from sight. 

“As the time for the payment of the mortgage |" All supposed, as a matter of course, that he 
approached, Ho way appeared to be opened up, | was instantly killed, but imagine their surprise 
and as tho and interest when due | 2t seeing him appear in sight at the bottom of 
would amount to the sum of seventeen hundred | 


the gorge, waving his hat and shouting in tri- 
‘ 2 ‘ umph. It seems when he struck among the 
dollars, it seemed almost utterly impossible that 
it could be paid, 


. Wigs 
Deeper in the forest, where a sharp 
Silence fills the pulseless air, 

And withered leaves, last year’s farewell, 
So thickly strew the ferny dell, 

The lily, child of promise, dwells, 

As pure as heaven’s own asphodels, 





Thisis pleasure! This is peace! 
From pain and care a glad release, 
Is it a nist that doth arise ? 

Or are they tears that dim my eyes, 
Or is this half a Paradise ? 


While we were both standing opposite Mr, 
W.’s dressing-room, the door of which, in the 
haste of his departure, had been left open, I per. 
ceived a gentleman’s wig hanging there, and 
inquired of Mrs. W. to whom it could belong, 
for Mr. W. was the last man I suspected of wea- 
ing one. She burst out laughing at my question, 
and in reply to it, exclaimed,— 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t let him know, pray 
never say that I told you! but that wig belongs 
tomy husband. Nor that alone, for he has four 
in all; one with very short hair, as if it had just 
been cut; another with very long hair, as if it 
wanted cutting; another with the hair moderately 
long, and one elaborately dressed for parties, 
Sometimes,” she said, “I can scarcely prevent 
myself from laughing when I hear an intimate 
friend advise him to go and get his hair eut, and 
perceive how, by change of wig, it is supposed 
that such advice has been promptly taken.” 


+or 

STORY OF A MAMMOTH’S BONES. 
When a person in misfortune is helped by the 

interference of an unexpected event in nature, or 


in the realm of ‘ 7 


‘accidents,”’ we call it “a provi- 


dence,’’—and it would be hard to find a better 


On the 5th of Sept., 1879, Perrinot Muet, son 
of Jean Muct, the common swineherd of the 
little town of Jussey, was in the common pasture 
helping his father to mind the pigs, when three 
sows, set on by a cry from a boar, rushed on the 
boy, threw him down, and bit him to such a 
degree that he died, although the swineherd of 
the prior, who was near by, came at once to the 
rescue, 

Whereupon the prior insisted on the mayor’s 
arresting and imprisoning the whole troop of 
pigs, including his own; for were they not all 
accomplices in the murder? The mayor did so, 
and, moreover, condemned them all to capital 
punishment. 

Capital punishment, however, did not seem a 
capital idea to the owners of the swine for this 
reason, that whatever was executed was regard- 
ed in those days as unclean, and therefore not 
fit to be eaten. It would be a pity to kill the 
comparatively innocent porkers if they could not 
be turned into pork. 

One of them, therefore,—that is, one of the 
owners,—went to the Governor of the Province, 
Due Philip the Hardy, and laid the case of the 
pigs before him. The duke decided that the 
three sows should be executed in the presence of 
their companions as an example, and the rest of 
the herd should have a free pardon granted them. 
Thus was a partial famine averted, 








Taumne, 


Jates the folowlng singular example: 

“Many years ago there resided in Crawford 
County, O., an estimable gentleman, who was 
the owner of a large flouring mill, in the pur- 
chase of which he had become deeply involved 


4 i 
in debt, 


COULDN’T GET IT. 

The Copenhageners are good livers,—at least, 
those who have apartments of their own. They 
seldom, however, have any thing more than a cup 
of coffee and a slice of cold bread for breakfast. 
A hot breakfast, such as hot cakes, broiled steak, 
&e., &¢., is looked upon with perfect horror, and 
the man who would eat one is set down as a ver 
itable savage. 

On one occasion I ordered some boiled eggs for 
breakfast, and the waiter brought them to me 
cold; and when I told him that I wanted them 
hot, he opened his eyes in perfect amazement, 
and even the promise of a fee could not induce 
him to bring me the eggs the way I wanted 
them. , 

The next time, I concluded to superintend their 
cooking myself. I timed them by the wateb, and 
succeeded, as I thought, to perfection, but while 
my back was turned, the rascally servant po 
cold water over them. 


+4>> 
+~or 


THE ‘“‘DOCILE” CAMEL. 
Every day some of our pet ideas are getting 
exploded; and now a correspondent, writing from 
Upper Egypt, spoils our good opinion of the 
“ship of the desert.” 


mortgage 


stones and gravel at the bottom, he landed 
on his feet, but the momentum caused him to 
turn a complete somersault, and he escaped with 
a slight sprain of one hand. This is truly one of 
| the most remarkable leaps, without resulting 
fatally, on record, 


“Still, with some hope in the providence of 
God, the proprietor labored not only in the mill, 
but made some additional improvements in con- 
nection therewith, and while employed in im- 
proving the “mill raee,’? he discovered the com- 
plete remains of a Mastodon, which, being put 
in proper shape, he 


——~+~o—————- 

SCENE IN A TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
The passengers on board the ill-fated Schiller, 

wrecked on the Scilly Islands, were largely Ger- 

mans from our Western States. An exchange 

speaks of the excitement and sorrow in Milwau- 

kie, Wis., when the sad news arrived: 


sold to a museum in Colum- | 
bus, O., and, strange to relate, it netted him just 
seventeen hundred dollars. 





+o 
WATCH OIL. 

The peculiarly limpid oil used by watch- 
makers to oil the works of watches is drawn 
from the jaw-bones of the blackfish. There are 
many millions of watches in the world, but a 
drop of this oil goes such along way that the 
civilized world uses only about two hundred 
gallons yearly. Most of this is produced on 
Cape Cod. Mr. Charles Nordhoff thus writes in 
Harper’s Magazine about the production of this 
peculiar oil: 


Ilis mortgage was | 
paid up and cancelled, end the good providence 
of God elearly made apparent.” 





It is seldom that the grave pages of geological The first dispatch was received about ten 

. o’clock in the forenoon, and immediately the sad 
news was borne to every quarter of the city. 
The telegraph office was soon besieged by an 
eager crowd excitedly waiting particulars. 
Friends and relatives of those known to have 
sailed on the ill-fated vessel were almost frantic 
with grief, and impatient at the seeming lack of 
promptness in sending details. 

In their great sorrow, so suddenly thrust upon 
them, they seemed to hardly realize the fact that 
thousands of miles of sea and land lay between 
them and the angry waves in which their loved 
ones were, possibly at that moment, battling 
bravely but hopelessly for their lives. 

Dispatch followed dispatch, and was eagerly 
listened to by the excited crowd. Towards night 
a telegram beginning with the words, “The fol- 
lowing persons are known to have been saved,” 
was received. 

As the operator pronounced the words, the 
most intense and painful silence prevailed. The 
heart-beats of the excited crowd of listeners 
could almost be heard with the click of the in- 
he was sold for a slave for the first offence, and | struments. The blanched countenances of those 
suffered death for the second; and at other times | who had near relatives aboard indicated the in- 
the offender's hair was cut off in the public| tensity of their grief, and their fearful uncer- 
market-place, he was then lashed through the | tainty whether joy or profounder sorrow would 
streets, and finally his house was razed to the | follow the reading of the telegram. The list is 
ground, because, they said, one who would give | at last finished, some twenty or thirty names in 
up his reason to the use of strong drink was un-| all, and none of them familiar, and then goes out 
worthy to possess a house and be numbered | a deep murmur of anguish, as the dreadful un- 
among respectable citizens, certainty is dispelled, and the fact is realized that ind is 

Cutting off the hair, as we shall see, was a/ no single ray of hope remains. missions, and think himself a comfortable man. | gilt buttons, and from the right side behit his 
mode of punishment frequently resorted to by One gentleman, one Mr, Carl Miltner, whose | He owns his house and little garden pateh; he is | attached a large bow of blue ribbon, to whic 
these people, and so deep was the degradation | young wife and child are among the lost, had | not afraid of the tax-gatherer; he and his wife | fixed a veritable key, as a badge of their order, 


science and history are enlivened by an episode 
so fine as this. 
a 
PUNISHMENT OF DRUNKARDS IN 
OLD MEXICO. 
The more we know of the primitive “civilized” 
nations (i. 


All that has been written about the patient and 
docile camel is a humbug. No greater fraud ex 
ists among the beasts of burden. He is never 
satisfied with any thing, and is always howling 
and yelling like mad. He invariably gets up be 
fore you are fairly on him, and comes down Ww! 
a “whop” just at the time and place not wanted. 

Iy first experience at Wady-Halfa nearly cost 
|me my neck. The brute got up before I was 
| fairly mounted, and tossed me several feet over 

his head. However, in a few days | learned their 
| tricks, and can now get the best of them. 


e., those who flourished before the 
beginning of history), the more we are impressed 
with the evidence that drunkenness is a vice of 
the later ages, 


An old man who had been thirty-five years in 
the business of preparing this jaw oil, told me 
that when a school of fish was caught he bought | 
the heads, which he then tried out carefully, re- 
fined the oil by boiling it, and finally submitted 
it to a freezing test. 

Two or three men furnish the world’s supply 
of this product; they have established their rep- 
utations, and control the market; and this old 
man remarked that the stock on hand was now 
sufficiently great, and he would not Saye any s ier it. 
more this year. The oil is sold by the producers | everybody displays more or less fondness gx 
for from four to eight dollars a gallon. | The servants and attaches of royalty wear the 

I remarked to the old fellow that if he could! the military are dressed in red, and so <_<" 
sell two hundred gallons a year at five dollars a | coachmen and footmen of the royal family. 
gallon, he would do a comfortable business; and | letter-carriers wear red. The Hussare,—@ coats 
he replied, “Yes, indeed; I'd be happy with that, | of the cavalry,—wear_ very handsome Fe oa 
and throw off half.” with silver buttons. The National Guards “ 

Nor was he exaggerating. On this frngal Cape | red, and on gala days. present a fine ere ee 
Cod a fisherman is not unhappy nor unfortunate | with their beautiful red coats, trimmed in i ihe 
if he makes five hundred dollars by his year’s | with a profusion of gold lace. The dress of @ 

| 
| 





The ideas of temperance preva- 
lent among the ancient Aztees—a nation much 
like the Chinese, who are a temperate people— 
may well astonish us, though the severity of 
their laws in regard to it appears excessive. Mr. 


+e 
Il. H. Bancroft says: 


RED IN DENMARK. 


The young man who became drunk was con- Red is the national color of Denmark, and 


veyed to jail, and there beaten to death with 
clubs; the young woman was stoned to death. 
In some parts, if the drunkard was a_plebeian, 








° P : : > : : rear, 18 
work. His wife will lay by some of it, and he| Kammer-Hess, or chamberlain 1 ay 
| will subscribe liberally to church and foreign | worthy of note. Their red coats have : 
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LITTLE BO-PEEP. 
“Little Bo-peep 
Lost all her sheep.” 
You've heard the story, my beauty. 
She thought she’d play 
That lovely day, 
And neglected her shepherdess’ duty, 








“Let them alone, 

And they'll come home.” 
The sun was setting already. 

What did she do? 

Why, what could you? 


UMN) 


She wished she’d been faithful and steady. 


“Then up she took 
Her little crook.” 
“Fler shepherdess’ crook ?” 
The wind was chill 
Up the bleak north hill, 
Where she climbed, with feet so weary. 


Small eyes should close 
With lily and rose. 

The daylight fast was fleeting. 
“Little Bo-peep 
Fell fast asleep, 


Yes, dearie, 


And dreamed she heard them bleating.” 


“When she awoke, 
"Twas all a joke,” 
At least, that she had found them. 
They were still away, 
O’er the hills astray ; 


And what if the torrent had drowned them! 


She found them, indeed, 
But it made her heart bleed. 

0, who had been cruelly robbing 
The sheep of their tails? 
Her poor voice fails, 


And she scarce can call them for sobbing. 


She brought them home. 
Will she let them roam 


While the shepherdess plays again, ever, 


To perish with cold 

Away from the fold? 
Bo-peep cries, ‘“Never, never!” 

Now I advise— 

You’ve shut your eyes, 
And pouted your lips of coral. 

Well, off to bed, 

Dear sleepy head ; 
To-morrow must do for the moral. 


EVANGELINE. 
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For the Companion. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 
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The boys and girls were expecting to have a 
stand time, 


Freddie’s head was full of the Fourth of July, 


and he proposed to make a speech. 





The children 
e Mounted th 
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assembled in the yard, and Fred- 
7 he head of a barrel and begarr his 
This day is the Fourth of July.” 





Here the audience broke out in three loud and 
long cheers. 

When they became quiet again, the speaker , 
went on: 

“Jack and Gill went up the hill, | 
To draw a pail of water. 
Jack fell down’ — 

Here the speaker brought down his foot to em- 
phasize his words and to make a great effect. | 
The impression was deeper than he meant to | 
make it. The barrel-head broke through, and | 

| the eloquent speaker fell into the barrel. 

| The audience were delighted with this part of 
the performance; and there was a great clapping 
of hands and some roars of laughter as they saw 
asmall boy, looking somewhat like a large rat, 
crawling out of the capsized barrel. 





That was the end of Fred’s oration 
W. &.c. 
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For the Companion. 


A MODEL CONCERT. 
Whate’er our elders choose to say, 
There is no better place to play 
Than on the mows of new-mown hay. 


And we’ve agreed that, very soon, 
Perhaps to-morrow afternoon, 
We'll get the jew’s-harps all in tune. 


And give a concert there, as Lou 
And Uncle Ben and auntie do, 
And I'm the prima donna, too! 


That means the loudest singer there. 
I like to sing, but I don’t care, 
I wish that playing was my share! 


But never mind; I wonder how 
The hens will like it, and the cow; 
And if the dog will cheer, ““Bow-wow!"" 


I know the programme all by heart; 
“The Lamb” and “Phebe” are my part, 
With jew’s-harp preludes at the start. 


Ned whistles,—he has learned, you know; 
His mouth is always puckered so 
It looks exactly like an O. 


And Kate has found a weaving thing 
4 Up garret, which she means to bring; 
And O, you ought to hear it sing !* 
Nan has a whistle which she made 


Of willow-bark; but I’m afraid 
*T will all dry up and can’t be played. 





The rest have jew’s-harps bright and new; 
I'll save my pennies,—wouldn’t you ?— 
Till I can buy a jew’s-harp, too. 


Now if you’re passing by that way, 

Please take a seat upon the hay, 

And rest, and hear us sing and play. 

| IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





*A weaver’s sley, with a piece of paper inserted be- 
tween it and the lips. 
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For the Companion. 


GRITTY AND HIS CHICKENS. 

Never were there six such bright-eyed, spry 
footed, funny-faced little chickens as Gritty’s. 

So Gritty thought. 

The old speckled hen stole her nest, and came 
walking out of the barn shed the very first day 
of March, with half-a-dozen shivering little puff- 
balls behind her. 

Snow - drifts still covered the fences, and of 
course accommodations had to be provided for 
Madam Speckle in the big barn floor. It blew, 
it snowed, it rained, it hailed, it froze; but the 
chickens grew and thrived as if nothing suited 
them better. Gritty, who had earned his own 
nickname, felt a strong sympathy with the 
plucky little bipeds, whose bits of bare toes flew 


red fingers. 


but that was from no want of pluck. 
been a duck, he wouldn’t ’a’ died,” Gritty said. 


about as lively in the snow as did his own rosy- 


After a while one of them rolled down the 
steps into the watering-trough and was drowned; 
“If he'd 


The remaining five continued to prosper; and 
when the spring sunshine coaxed the unsuspect- 
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other all over the yard to make sure of the big- 
gest bites, after the fashion of all silly, greedy 
chickens, and some children. 

Gritty was somewhat troubled to find suitable 
names for his pets, and at last applied to brother 
Fred, who was in college, and supposed to know 
every thing worth knowing. | 

“O, name them after some big man or other,” 
returned Fred, more interested just then in the 
fit of his new boots. 

So Gritty put on his thinking-eap. “There’s 
Cap’n Hez’kiah Hollis, he weighs three hundred 
pounds; or else it’s three hundred thousand, I 
forget which. That'll do for one. And then, 
there’s the butcher-man, Mr. Timothy Rhodes, | 
Jr., he’s ’most pretty near as big. Might name | 
the little red-headed one Timothy. And then,— | 
and then, there’s that big black man what 
sweeped the top of our kitchen; Bridget called | 
him Whitewash Wintergreen. S’pose I'll have | 
to have that. Don’t belicve there’s any more so | 
awful big. Wonder if Fred didn’t mean wom- | 
ans, too; ’cause there’s Aunt Polly Slade ’most 
shakes the meetin’-house coming in. Guess I 
sha’n’t forget how she set square down top o’ my 
straw hat, and sq-racked it, flat as any thing. 
And there’s that Miss—Miss—what’s her name? 
—used to teach my father. 
a-growin’ ever since, 
That’s all of ’em. 
great sight.’ 

By the last of April the chickens were quite 
large enough to make ragged-looking holes in 
the new-made lawn, to scratch up mamma’s 
garden-seeds, and sun themselves in Jim’s cold- 
frames. 

Mrs. Speckle began to tire of scratching for so 
many mouths, and it was thought best for “Cap’n 
Hez’kiah’”’ and the rest to set up house-keeping 
for themselves. So Jim built a nice large coop 
shaped like a house, without any floor, but with 
small wooden wheels under each corner, so that 
when one green carpet was worn out, they could 
easily be supplied with another. 

There was a door at one end large enough to 
admit Gritty, if he stooped a very little. Right 
under the ridgepole he could stand upright, and, 
for a large part of the day, it was as much home 
to him as the chickens. He supplied the chick- 
ens with a dining-table, made of a square board, 
with four ten-penny nails for legs; took from 

’ 
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*Spect she’s been 
O, I know,—Miss Poole. 
Don’t think Fred helped any 


Delle play hones ite ol cicect ise 
each chicken its allotted place at meal-time, 
keeping it to the same by sundry raps on the 
head with his spoon, or a tight grip of his fat lit- 
tle hand. 

It was some time before “Aunt Polly” could 
understand that the head belonged to ‘Miss 
Poole; and “Whitewash Wintergreen” was very 
apt to stick his bill into “Hezekiah’s’’ plate, in- 
stead of waiting to be helped a second time; 
while “Timothy, Jr.,”’ would insist, now and 
then, upon getting on the table to pick up the 
crumbs, instead of waiting till Gritty swept them 
off with a nice little wing. 

Gritty always ate his own lunch in the little 
coop, lying flat on his back, the chickens taking 
alternate nibbles of bread and butter, after which 
he served up a dessert of worms for their especial 
benefit, as often as otherwise dug out of Jim’s 
asparagus or onion-bed. 

One sad day Timothy, Jr., fell sick. Fred 
gravely advised a dose of salts, and Gritty, hav- 
ing secretly possessed himself of the salt-cellar 
and a spoon, proceeded to administer what he 
considered the proper quantity. 

That made an end of poor Timothy, and a 
great lamentation followed. 

The other four had black shoestrings tied 
around their necks. Fred’s newest black neck- 
tie hung from the coop door, borrowed without 
leave, and Jim dug a grave under the lilacs, be- 
side the kitchen door, where, a few days later, 
the butcher was somewhat surprised to read on a 
small flat stone: 


IN MEmmERy oF 
TimmERTHy—RoDEs—JunyouR. 


DeAR LiTTLE Tim 
WE ALL miss HIm. 


The whole being the united effort of Bell and 
Gritty. 

“I s’pose he’s better off!” sighed Gritty, watch- 
ing “Aunt Polly’s”’ vain attempts to capture a 
passing fly. 

“He isn’t ‘off’ at all; he’s just nothing,” said 
Bell, reprovingly. ‘Chickens haven’t any souls, 
—don’t you know ?”’ 

“But to think he’ll never be a hen!”’ continued 
Gritty, mournfully. “I shouldn’t want to die 
*fore I’d been a mah.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


(Each word contains three letters only.) 

1. Part of the body. 4. Av animal, 

2. Used in writing. 5. Not wet. 

3. A bird, 6. A short poem. 
The centrals read downward signify to repay ; read 
upwards, a sliding box. 





From the letters forming the name of one of these 
birds make the other three. 
3. 
CHARADE, 
2. 
Some vital organs, yours and mine,— 
To sell them we should both decline; 


Yet oft we lose them,—so we say,— 
Or sometimes give them quite away. 


J.P. B, 


2. 
A cape to mariners well known; 
A substance much resembling bone; 
It lets you know the fish-man’s nigh ; 
It helps to keep your powder dry, 


My lady-love was pale and fair, 
No roses blossomed on her cheek ; 
“I'm faint,” she said; “O, give me air, 
And bid my maid my whole to seek.”’ 
My whole was brought, and by its aid 
My lady soon became herself; 
And, needing it no more, the maid 
Was told to put it on the shelf. 


4. 
REBUS, 








HAN EVA 


Botanical, 


WILLY WIsP. 
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ENIGMATICAL EDIBLES, 


A country of the Eastern Hemisphere. <A tailor’s 
implement. A sharp stick. A pronoun and some 
jewelry. A soft substance and hard-shelled ones. A 
solid substance and the best part of athing. Often 
troublesome to remember. dish and some apart- 
ments. An article of dress and what ball players 
are particular about. What every bird-cage should 
have. Not fixed and a tract of land. Different 
shades of one color. The plural of aletter. A girl's 
name. Another girl’s name. An herband the point 
of an arrow. A girl’s nickname and tocompute, A 
| boy’s name. What the creditor is often tempted to 
}do. Is always found in rivers. A carriage and to 
| decay. To whirl and above. What the last one ina 
race wishes to do. Acidulous. A sudden bite. A 
collection without order. A vessel and eight ci- 


phers. What the shoemaker is careful to make. 
H.W. D, 
6. 
REBUS, 





c. BS. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bramble, ramble. Biota, iota. Pear, ear, 
Radish, a dish. Ledges, edges. Boneset, one set. 
Yarrow, arrow. Larches, arches. Plane, lane, 
Prim, rim. Madder, adder. Privet, rivet. Acan- 
thus, can thus. Pink, ink. Clover, lover. Rice, 
ice. Date, ate. 

*2. SCARLET MORNING GLORY. 
Myrtle, Tea, Millet, Aloe, Lil 

3. Palm, Era, Ribs, Rancho, 

4. Add, adder. Dress, dresser, 
Pitch, pitcher. Steam, steamer. 


Rose, Aster, 


Yarn. Perry Mason. 
Ball, bawler. 





“You wouldn’t mind so much if you'd got to 
be eat up, any way,’’ returned Bell, consolingly; 


And with this last suggestion Gritty allowed 








ing worms out of the ground, they chased each 


himself to be comforted. Arcmem FELL. 


“and, besides, there’s four left, just as good.” | 


6. Caroline, Emeline, Angeline, Nora, Adeline, 


Cora. 
| 6. Umbrella. 
7. Canon Kingsley. 


* “See Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany,” 101s 
page, 
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COTTON GUNPOWDER. 


One of the most recent important discoveries is 
that of guapow- 
der, Itis very different from gun cotton, which is 
very liable 
feetly safe, except when it is wanted. 


a new explosive, known as cotton 


The first process of its manufacture, which is ear- 
ried on at Oare, in England, is to steep cotton ina 
After the 


mixture of nitric and sulphurie acid, acid 


has been pressed out, the cotton is dried and titurat- 


ed (reduced to powder), and mixed with certain oth- 
er chemicals, 


To show how safe it is, not to explode with fire or | 
lately | 
placed in | 


pressure, the following experiments were 


made, Two barrels of the powder were 
the middle of 
istuned, 


a roaring bonfire. The barrels were 


co ul the powder blazed away without ex- 
plodin Then an iron pile-driver, weighing half a 
tou, Vis natOWed TO LAL Hiteen Leese ona 
wy ten pounds of the powder. The box was 
simply crushed, and the powder seattered about, 
Expload 
four stec] ins 


WUA Cun 
taini 
Il with 


a fuse, the cotton gunpowder broke 


ots, weighing several hundredweight, 
in picees; and when under water, sent up a column 
of water two hundred feet high. It was also made 
to explode when wet with twenty per cent, of water. 
This new invention promises to be of great utility. 
‘o 
A SCOTCHL STORY, 

One Sunday one of the minister's hearers, 
ow, had evidently been much overcome at kirk. 
the following 
the r 

"Deed, minister,” 


On 
Monday the minister 
ion why. 


band had been a well-to-do trader in his day, “1 was 
very muckle affected on Sawbath, and could no ha’ 
bided langer in the kirk if ye had gi’en me a hunner 
poun’. Ye see, sir, when John died Twas greatly 


pitten aboot, but no nearly sae muckle (so much) as | 


bit 
The euddy ass,” 


when our usefu’ 


this life. 


donkey afterwards depairted 
(the widow now 
sobbed out her words) “the cuddy, minister, was the 
greatest treasure left me when John died, an’ its 
loss alfeckit nae mair than my gudeman’s; an’, min- 
istor, it is as true as death that when ye got excited 
last Sawbath, and beg 
top of yer voice, I just considered I was listening to 
the donkey brayin’, an’ mi heart filled so fou that I 
had to rise and rin hame, and greet my fell (ery my 
full), laing, laing and sair.” 


n roarin’ and rantin’ at the 


~ <n 


BOMBASTIC CJOICING, 


Gushing newspaper reporters can blow up the | 


LE 
rery 


glish language like a bladder 


good about something. 


when they feel 
A correspondent of the 
‘and Journal of Education says, “1 send you 
an abstract from an article appearing in a Montreal 
prper, descriptive of the celebration at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, England, on the occasion of the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales from his dangerous illness. I 
transcribe it rerbatim:” 


New Eny 


On that great day, many hearts in Canada were 
full of sympathetic emotion, and long ere the rolling 
pivot of the earth had placed each successive wave 
of the Atlantic under the beams of our common sun, 
submerged beneath its level plateau, amidst the 
deep-sea soundings of oolitie mud, and underlying 
its great living protoplasm, the electric messages of 
the atest event in modern history proclaimed 
the cementation of a nation’s love to the Noval line. 


> 
SAVED HIS LEG, 


ru paper has this account of a Yucatan 
Alligator 


A West 


adventure, stories do not always end so 


fortunately. 


In the height of the dry season, when in torrid re- 
gions all animated nature pants with consuming 
thirst, a party of the wood-cutters, English and Irish, 


Petes ny of C wpe 
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went to hunt in neighborhood of a lake called Pics | 
Pound, in Beef Is nd, one of the smaller islands of | 
To this pound the wild cattle 

epaired in herds to drink, and here the hunters lay | 
in wait forthem. The chase lad been prosecuted 
with great success for a week, When au Irishman of | 
the party, going into the water during the day, stum- 
bled upon an alligator, which seized him by the kne ec. 

His cries alarmed his companions, who, rearing | 
that he had been seized by the Spi wiards, to whom 
the ishind belonged, and who chose the dry season | 
to hunt and repel their unwelcome ne ighbors, in-| 
stend of affording assistance, fled from the huts} 
which they had erectec 

The Irishman, seeing ‘ho appearance of help, with 


gator looscned its teeth to take new and surer hold; 
and when it did so, snatched away his knee, inter- 


| posing the butt-end of his gun in its stead, which the 


Drafis. | 


on the margin of your paper } 


Publishers | 


to explode with pressure, for it is per- | 


a wid- | 
called to know 


replied the widow, whose hus- 


audibly | 


mu vim: ul seized so firmly that it was jerked out of the | 
man’s hand and earried off. He then crawled up a 
neighboring tree, again shouting after his compan- 
ions, who now found courage to return. His gun} 
was found next day, dragg ten or twelve pac e3 | 
| from the place where it had been seized by the alli- | 
gator. | 


| 

| 

happy presence of mind, quietly waited till the alli- 
| 

| 


exeecemneteaema 
| WILD PEOPLE OF MADRAS. 

| An East Indian surveyor, while at work in Mad- 
| ras, near Polanci Ilills, caught a couple of wild folk, 
who live in the hillsand jungles of the Western 
Ghats. They are thus described: 

These people sometimes bring honey, wax and san- 
dal wood to exchange with the villagers for cloth, 
rice, tobacco and betel nut, but they are very shy. 
|The man was four feet, six inches high; he had‘a 
round head, coarse, black, woolly hair, and a dark- 
| brown skin. The forehead was low and slightly re- 
treating; the lower part of the face projected like 
the muzzle of a monkey, and the mouth, which was 
small and oval, with thick lips, protruded about an 
inch beyond the nose; he had short, bandy legs, a 
comparatively long body, and arms that extended 
almost to his knees, 

The hands and fingers were dumpy and always 
contracted, so that they could not be made to stretch 
out quite straight and flat; the palms and fingers 
were covered with thick skin (more especially the 
tips of the fingers), the nails were small and imper- 
fect, and the feet broad and thick-skinned all over, 

The woman was the same height as the man, the 
color of the skin was of a yellow tint, the hair black, 
long and straight, and the features well formed, 
This quaint folk oceasionally eat flesh, but feed 
chiefly upon roots and honey 

They have no fixed dwe lling-pl: rces, but sleep on 
any convenient spot, generally between two rocks, 
| or in eaves near which they h: uppen to be benighted. 

Worship is paid to certain local divinities of the 

forest. 


| 
| 
| 


> 
A BOY OF TRUE GRIT, 

We like to see a boy who is not frightened at dan- 
ger, but conquers it by good sense and pluck and 
tact. An Alleghany boy has genuine stuff in him, 
and is likely to make his mark in the world. 


Freddie Tenny, of Alleghany, only ten years old, 
is a mate of the 1 oy who stox xl on the burning deck, 
if some one would only sing him into fame. is 


father and moth r being away for all night, Freddie 
wis reit lo Cp im PUES wu wan ta we Ts sOuUlpesr 


brother, a Gve-yean-ek: lL During the 1 ‘Freddie 
was awakened by smoke and nearly suflc ed. 
Ile saw that the house was on fire, the floor having 
eaught from the coals that had fallen from the stove 
| inthe dining-room. Ie gathered up his litle brother | 
|} aud set him outin the cold, aud then proceeded to 
earry water ina pail and put out the tire. He ex-| 
tinguished the flames, took his little brother back to | 
bed, and both slept till morning, when Freddie 
called in a family who lived in another part of the 
house to see what had happened. Two holes were 
| burned through the floor, oue two feet in diameter 
j and the other one foot. 

The little fireman had saved the property and 
robably some lives, and had all the fun to himself, 
le was charged to take good care of his little brother 
| and keep house, and he did it like a man, 


a ee 
A TELEGRAPHIC FREAK. 
Telegraphers make curious blunders in reading 
and sending messages. But it requires an uncom- 
mon gift for blundering to transmute a message like 

the following: 


A young man, when about to start for his new par- 
ish, was unexpectedly detained by the incapacity of 
his presbytery to ordain him. In order to explain 
his non-arrival at the appointed time, he sent the 
following telegram to the deacons of the church: 
“Presbytery Incked a quorum to ordain.’ In the 
course of its journey the message got strangely met- 
amorphosed, and it reached the astonished deacons | 
in this shape: “Presbytery tacked a worm on to} 
Adam.” The sober church ofiicers were sorely dis- | 
composed and mystified, but, after grave consulta- 
| tion, concluded that it was the minister's facetious | 
way of announcing that he had been married, and 
accordingly provided lodgings for two instead of | 
one.— Scotch Paper. 

— 


WHAT WELLINGTON THOUGHT OF 
WARK,” 

“More than thirty years aco,” wrote an old friend | 
of the late Duke of Wellington, “I was driving down 
through Hertfordshire with His Grace. It was ¢ 
beautiful summer evening, the sun was shining, 
every thing looked flourishing and joyous. The 
Duke waa very silent for about a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes, At the end of that time he said, 
*T will tell you what I have been thinking about. I 
have been contemplating this beautiful country, and 
Ihave been thinking what a curse war is. Suppose 
IThad to take military possession of this country, I 
should have to lay low every beautiful thing you see, 
Take my word, if you had ‘seen but one day of war, 
you would pray Almi; ghty God that you might never 
see such a thing again. 


aa 


A LITTLE girl was told to spell “ferment,” and | 
give its meaning, with a sentence in which it was | 
used. The following was literally her answer: | 
“Ferment, a verb, signifying to work. I love to fer- | 


| ment in the garden. 


Aw Americ: 


an Judge was obliged to sleep with an 
Irishman 


{ 
inaec rowile ‘d hotel, when the following | 
conversation ensued, | 
“Pat, you would have remained a long time in the | | 
old country before you ¢ ould have slept with a 
Judge, would you not, Pat?’ | 
es, yer honor,” said Pat; “and I think yer hon- | 

or seul i have been a long time in the ould country | 
before ye’d been a Judge, too.” i 


| ulars FREE. 


| is perfectly simple and pure, and warranted free from any 
| material detrimental to health, 
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‘COMPANION. 





A REAL FRIEND. 
Iow we should prize a real friend, 
One who is clways true; 
The choicest boon which heaven can send,— 
Would there were not so few. 
In trials he will not forsak 
Whe: 
Y on Will take 
Toha 
Thus when the pd new “CLOTHES,” 
4 1 find a friend a 3 FF 
tish thema “Suit Com 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
LADIES TROUBLED with pimples on the face, or flesh 
worms, should try Dr. Perry’s Improved Comedone and 
pimple remedy 


TAKE Sele masks Mandrake Pil 
early in the morning. 


ls if you want to get up 
Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the 


Dressing in the world. 


best and cheapest Mair 





CIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


An unpleasant impression is produced upon the intelli- 
gent mind by the thought that therea 
ones Who never heard of the new rez 


<dy for Hernia. 
Elastic 


Truss is worn night and day with ease, retains the 











re yetsome ruptured | 
The | 


rupture with certainty at all times, and should not be | 


| | aciiailln ER his other 


taken off at all for the few weeks requisite to effect a cure. 
Sold cheap. y durable. It is sent by mail e 
where by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadwe 

city, Who supply Cireula ee. Branch of 
‘Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 26—1t 


a eee ON al 
}OREIGN STAMPS. 50 varieties, 13 cts; 100 varie- 


ties, 28cts. G. D. Kingman & Co., New Bedford, Ms, 
LL 
"a A MONTH Ww agents everywhere. Address 
$200 EXCELSIOR MFG, CO,, Buchanan, Mich. 
B* EST OFFER to Ladies or 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE 


Gentlemen as 


Agents. 
PENCIL Co., x 


Northampton, Mass. 
Frek ENPEEBLED « 


the Peruvian Syrup is j 
. OOK at our und ¢ All out of employn 
4 should send at once Pn Tliustrated Catalogue. 


GLuck, New Bedford, Mass, 
AGENTS WANTED colors, Sats 


. UNTERSINGER, 21st Ward, Cincinnati. 


SMONEY isis 


SIMPSON & SMITH, 


MONEY 


nd Debilitated Constitutions 
st the medicine needed, 


nts, either sex. Patentand 
Novelties. Large profits. 
66 ¢ ‘ortlandt Street, N.Y. 21—10t 
“made rapidly with Stencil and Key 
Outfits. 
M. Spexcer, 117 Hi: mover St. 


ADTES can make $5 00 per day in their own ci ity or 
town. Address ELLIS MANUFACTURIN 


Waltham, Mass. 

NATURE'S FACE POWDE or Acme of Beauty. 
mail on receipt of 3-cent ste amp. J. T beow ae oe be 
Washington St., Boston, Mz stablished 1831 


r >| Type pu ut up expressly for Amate 

r Y Pi ae > New England T 
105 Washimstor rect, Boston, Mass. 
specimen book. 


5( PINEL ¥ Y RINTE D bristol visiting cards sen . 
oo post xmp (hot postal card) fo 
samples of Glas arhie, Snowflake and Damask e arte. 
A $ nis wanted. nunissions 40 to 50 per cent 

—ly ] 


A. I. FULLER, Brock ton. Mz 
DIR 


. Boston. 


4t 
ur Print- 
» Foundry, 


e 
as Send stamp for 


send s 
¢ 


NIEST ; 


cohmmare 


unc hardest work in the house ni 
itively easy and plea 


Cheek | 
awtalogues, samples and full partic- | 


| eases, 


| Drs 
| Yor 


ONLY THINE! 
This Set for $109 in Terry, 


And $115 in Plush, 


AT 


PAINE’S "MANUFACTORY, 
141 Friend Street, I 


Soston. 


I hela send for a full ‘price list, and rais« 
1 


| once ec. 
| - 


such a knowledge of BU 
ROCHESTER 
‘the best co 


tained in the 
VERSITY. 
cient teachers, the most prac 
business, the most beautiful 
facilities for secnring employme or 
lowest prices considering advantar 

logue, LL. L.W iL. LL AMS 


for 


+ 


gta? 


ced. 
ed 40 31000 


“MAGIC — 


prices Ri 


Every Boy wants one. 
CO., Boston, Mass, 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valu: rtble work, vd result of t 
experience, containing 1 
tre atment of 
Bronchitis, 
Dyspepsi 


Only 15 cents. 


re woe toca ag Asthma, 
Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
theumatism, Fevers Skin Dis, 
ete ete., will he 1 ¢ 
‘te anyone “send- ir their eddress te 
S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
tae ihe standard recei pis mi ths 
“worth ans idreds of dollars tu 


’ 
hook are 


ny 
any 


| person with an: mil 


one interested in reducing rroman’s work should send now 


a stamp ior our cirenk 
bourn Avenue, Chic: 


5 BRISTOL CARDS, (assorted tints,) for 25 cts, 
DV or 40 in an elegant Card ¢ for 35 cts. Agents’ 
Price List sent with each new order. Agents wanted. 

sunples sent for 10 cis, E. B. SOU wor til & CO. 
b rockton, Mass. 25—2tp 


= CALCOM: satan PICTURES 


200 
2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cent 


Chro mos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. 
of all 10 cents. Deseriptive cireular for 3 


»W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass, 
| is can be cured by the use of | 


yIDNEY DIS 
the Urinary 

“litnr's Re MEDY. hous: inds that have been given up | 
by their pl iysicians to die, hi: ive been speedily eured by the 
n-e of “iltnt’s Remepy. Sent to any addi , Securely 
packed, on receipt of one dollar and ‘twenty- five cents. 
Send stamy for illustrated pamphlet to Ay) 

CLARKE, sole proprictor, Providence, R. T. 


» GRAY, DIXON & CO., 51 Cly- 
Oo. Oat 1t 


“A MONTH — Agents wante every- 
where iness honorable and first class, 
Partic -. — sent free. Address J. WORTIL 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 16—13t 


Card 


cent stamp. 


De 


—It 


20 | 


| 


S 25 cents.” 
uuples | 
12-eow26t | 


Dropsy and all diseases of | 


VISITING CARDS, with your name printed | 


on }2 of them, sent pos stpaid for l0cts. Beautiful 
samples, price list, terms to agents, &e., sent free, 
with cards, and large commissions allowed on all 
orders } on Mm: ww atterwards send. Your friends will 
want cards when they see vours, 
everywhere. Splendid outtit free to agents. 
dress F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


A HARMLESS 


Ad- 
26-—12t 


Agents wanted 


| 


And most delightful toilet preparation for beautifying the 


comple xion and preserving the skin is Laird’s 


s* Bloom of 
Youth.” Genuine prepared only by George W. 


Laird. It 


It is far superior to the 
pg ae beautifiers, such as powders, chalk, meen fun, 
c., ¢te., for imnarting youth and beauty to the skin. 
The * “3 loom of Youth” is preferable to any other prepn- 
ration offered for the s ame purpose, Sold at all druggists 
and fancy goods’ stores, 75 cents per botile. 26—It 


EUREKA] 


nena 


A NOUSENOLD treasure you will find 
EUREKA, every time; 

A sewing silk, of henest length, 
’*Tis known in every elime. 


VISITING CARDS. 


All the latest styles and designs. AGENTS WANTED 
FVERYWHER Complete onttit sent for = cents, Sam- 
ples ond price lists free. Address T. F. OWF) 

Tord, Ind. 


26—Itp 
GEORGE H. RYDER, 


‘| 


| make an 


3ed- | 


Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 ‘Tremont Street, Bos- | 


on. 


Send for € ireular, 5—I3teow 
Agents for the 


| WANTE ages in the world. It contains 15 sheets 


| paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penhokder, Pencil, pa- 

| tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jewelry. 
+ With elegant Prize, postpaid, 

fre e. 
23—13t 


1) 


25 cents, 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


and ten different samples, with your name bean- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order. W. C., CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, sly 


best-selling Prize Pack- | 


Single pack- | 
Circular | 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw | 


PEEBLE-MINDED YOUTH. 


Tarre, Mass. _G EO. zB R ow =. WM. , Su 


DOK AGENTS WANTED 


sits GLEANING 
FOR THE CURIOUS.” Ferd yun 


all literature, art, science, hi atory,, ology, eart2 
and heaven, have becn raked @ ked fer 
the rare and curious things stow: 
markable book. It is actu 
uaint, beautiful, brilli 
pe ba rnd sentiment. 


those now at work report “60, 

a week ! Itreally outsells ol? othe rb 
“only to sce it isto buy it.” We want 
Agents now—men or women—and we 1 

to those poet c aptdee Large pa 
ticulars, term ‘ree toall. A 
A. D. WORTHING: TON & CO., 


$5000 %: 
GOLD = everywhere. 


OR ONLY FIFTY CENTS we wil! 

ple outfit, worth several dollars. W 
| make splendid wages at your own home. If» t ~ 
refund the money. Ciretlarsforstamp. G. Il. ¢ ONE 
& CO., Comeautville, Pa. 


pry, OLD! 


comes Coxs. 


For a ease of Asthi 


THE OLDEST ¢ ARD HOU: SE 
America.—40 Bristol Cards, i.s- ny) 
name ly_ printed, sent for ‘ IX 
Marble Cards, 50 cents, Agents ‘wanted. “Jolt : 
FRENCH, 391 ‘Main St.  Broe kton, Mass. va 


BUY J. & P. COATS am 
THREAD for your MACHINE 


SOUASR p's: 


38 or VISITING Canis f 
Snow fl nke, Marble, Sat 
Tris tol Cards, FR Se 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street. 
SIREWORKS, and how to 
maxe a Magic. Lantern, and pai 
Aquarium; how to make a! 
Glass Blowing for boys, ete.. 
cents. Sent by mail, on ree pt a the r 
HOU RS COMPANY, No 1 Chambers 
New York. ~~ 


ROBINSON’S 
INDEXICAL _ Witedhe 


is the best Toilet Soap fors summer use. 


TH PATCHES, 
a FREGKI UBB . 


Lotion. Mt js reliable. 


FOR rns ON 


ns 
, ac] Worms. 
r Fle : cm 














scope; 


Bi ackhes rds € 
Perry’s Improvee 
and Pimple Remedy, 
Skin Medicine. .or const 
RR Y, $2 Bond PP 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


! 
| 


A Steel Bow and Arrows. Given ror Oxe New Name. 


~~ I yew AND COSTLY PREMIUMS| 





OFFERED FOR 
New Subscribers to the Companion. 


~<-e-e 


| 

| 

addition to those offered in our previous List, | 
: | 

to obtain New 
These Premiums are 


WE OFFER several new and very attractive Premi- 
ums,—in 
—as fresh inducements to our readers 
Subscribers to the CompaNron. 
of fine quality, and unusually choice and desirable. 


CONDITIONS. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 





full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new sub- 
scribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subseribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may send us. 


ORY, 





pe Send fora full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


POSTACGE. 


No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 


cated for each one, has been received by us. 





Kit Carson and his Adventures. By J. S. C. Annort. 
In this book Mr. Abbott depicts with a free hand Carson’s boyhood in the 
wilderness and among the trappers ; his resolute conflicts with the Black- 
feet Indians ; his expeditions with Fremont; his mountain life, and gallant 





defence of the border. Kit Carson was no mere adventurer, but a man of 
noble and generous nature, and no romance of chivalry can more than 
equal the glowing and exciting pages of this wonderful narrative, Illustrat- 
el. Published by Dodd & Mead. Postage, 
including packing, 15 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


What Katy Did. 


This delightful story for girls, by Susan Coolidge, seems to us as joyous, 





Given for one new name 


Ww.” 


chatty, and loving, as Miss Alcott’s ‘ Little Women,” te which class of 


juvenile fiction it belongs. The boys and girls it introduces seem to us 


like real acquaintances ; we enter into their joys, expectations and dis- 





Bs ” appointments, as though they were real little herocs and heroines. 
ag 2 . a It is uniquely bound and very handsomely illustrated. From Roberts 
Skin Dis, “— we m . 
if maisil free of Brothers, Publishers. Given for one new name. Postage, including 





packing, 15 cents. 


dwa , New 
, We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


ny 
iny 


Ni-a2t 


TH 


apt 5-4 


yYANTED 


NINGS 


Bar 3 ya 


ASun Glass. Givex ror One New Name. 





This Sun Glass, or as the boys call it, Burning Glass, is 5 inches long 

’ x $ ’ g, 
and the glass 2 in diameter. 
handle 


The frame is made of German silver, the 
flack Ebony, and the glass i: of the finest quality. It can be car- 
ried ia the pocket, and used as a magnifying glass. Used as a burning glzs; 
it aTfords great amusement, as it will set fire to any inflammable substance in 
atew moments. Given for one name. Postage, including pack- 
ing, 5 cents. j 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 





Windsor and Newton’s Oil Colors and Brushes. Given ror 
One New Name. 


oss 
ARTFORD, CONS 


rel I} not cur Windsor and Newton's Oil Paints are used by all artists of note, and are 


7 7 a remanded as the best in the world. They are put up in patent tubes in 








". such & manner that the paint is always fresh and ready for use. Boys 


7 and girls who have a taste for oil painting will be glad to find this Premium 
ve on our list. For one new name we will send six tubes, assorted colors, from 
Whic 


HE CONNIE h a variety of other colors can be made. Postage, including 
— Pecking, 8 cents. 

, HOUSE. in We offer the set for sale, including the payment of postage by us for $1 20. 

| Tints, 1) 

50 Suowtl : : i . 

eT JOU L Family Soldering Casket. Given ror Oxe New Name. 








This Premium is entirely new and quite a novelty. It consists of a Sol- 


dering-Iron, Scraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Rosin, and directions for use. 
It will be found convenient in every household. With it most of the little 
_ and holes in tin wear and fruit cans can be mended in a few moments 
Without expense and the annoyance of sending to the tin smith. Given for 
Matens Postage, including packing, 12 cents. 

‘for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 80 cents. 


One new name. 


Dover Egg Beater. Given For OnE New Name. 


pt of the |} 
Chambers 








te Glycerin 
te Gly 

te Glyee 
te Glycerine” 





A ' P 
ECKLES Dr cor Egg Beater not only saves time in the making of pastry, but it 
Moth and * work more thoroughly than it can be done in any other way. The 


One here offere | j 
is the best ever invented, as the uliar arrangement of 
the Doubie Floats, wo . ra c 


Wonderful rapidity ating into each other, concentrates and cuts eggs with 

Tivets oF joints he without scattering the article beaten. There are no 

name. Poste kart, even with years of constant use. Given for one new 
We offer it ¢ Se, including packing, 12 cents. 

°r sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 80 cents. 


or Flesh won 
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Remedy 
ne, OT COR 
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An article published in the Companzoy, (April 29,) entitled the ‘‘Bow and 
Arrow Club” has excited enthusiasm among some of our readers on the sub- 
ject of Archery. Good results, we trust, may come from it, for the practice | 
of Archery cannot be too highly recommended, as it combines healthy, in- | 
vizorating exercise with amusement. It iz also a sport in which the girls 
can successfully compete with their brothers for the championship. By a 
special arrangement we are able to offer for only one new name a beauti- 
fal STEEL LOW AND TIIREE ARROWS. The Bow is about three feet | 
long, handsomely firished, and durable. 
tance with great accuracy. 





It will send an arrow a long dis- 
Given for one new name. Postage, in- 
cluding packing, 15 cents. 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


A Gold Plated Pocket Pen-Holder. Givew rox Oxe New Naw. | 


| 
| 





This pocket Pen-Holder is a heavy gold plate with ornamented chasing. 
The extension is black ebony nicely finished. The first cut shows the hold- 
er open, ready for use. The second shows it when shut, ready for the pock- 
et. Tais beautiful holder is convenient and durable. Given for one new 
name. Postage, including packing, 6 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cents. 


Chivalrie. Given ror Taree Names. 









z pate ales 


This beautiful Lawn Game, invented and manufactured by Messrs. West & 
Ice, of Worcester, Mass., i3 regarded by «ll who have learned to play it as 
being superior to Croquct. 
invented. 


subseribers. 


It is without doubt the best Lawn Game ever 
sy a speci:l arrangement we can offer it asa Premium to our 

Send a R.cent. stamp.to the manuficturers for an illustreted 
catalogue, containing description of the set, with rules, Ke. Set No. 0 on 
the catalogue is the one we oiler. Given for three new names. 


Sent by | 
express. | 


We offer it for sale, for $5 00, the purchaser to pay express charges. | 


Gold Plated Initial Sleeve Buttons. Given ror Two New Names. 





These Sleeve Dut‘ons are heavily plated, and durable. They are orna- 
mented with Initials, surrounded by a neat gold chasing, as seen in the 
cut. We can send 


Postage, 


This style of sleeve button is much worn at present. 
any letter which may be desired. Given for two new names. 
including packing, 10 cents. 


| 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Ball Ear Drops. GIveN For Two New NaMEs. 





These charming Ball Ear Drops are gold plate, and are a newand popu- 
lar pattern. The little facets with which the drops are ornamented cause 





them to sparkle most brilliantly. Given for two new names. Postage, 
including packing, 12 cents. | 
We offer the set for sale, including payment of postage by us for $1 50. | 

| 


Patent Folding Lunch Box. Given ror Oxe New Name. 


a, 











This is a handsome box of énamelled tin, with bright gold colored orna- 
ments on the side. The cut No.1 shows the box when open, cut No.2 represents 
the box after the ‘“‘noon day exercise’ has been finished, and it has been | 
folded neatly to be placed in the pocket. Boys and girls who carry their | 
dinner to school will be delighted to own this beautiful box. Given for one | 
new name. Postage, including packing, 10 cents. | 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. | 





Materials for Wax Fuchsia. Givey rox Ons New Nawe. 





Our Wax Flower Premiums have been so popular, and have given suck 
universil satisfaction, that we have arranged a Premium giving the materi- 


als fora Fuchsia. This box contains a book ef Instruction ; 





lso 1 Fuchsia 

Leaf Mould, 18 sheets of White Sheet Wax, 12 Sheets Green Wax, 1 Coil of 

Wire, 1 Bottle Scarlet Powder, 1 Purple, 1 Moulding Tool, 1 Brush. With 

this Premium any boy or girl can, without the aid of a teacher, make a 

beautiful cluster of Fuchsia which will be an ornament to any home. 

Given for one new name. Postage, including packing, 6 cents. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Gold Plated Neck Chain. Given ror Turse New Names. 





This is a handsome chain for the neck. 
style, and cannot be distinguished from solid gold. 
names. Postage, including packing, 12 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2 50. 


It is of heavy gold plate, new 
Given for three new 


A Useful Package. Given ror Ox New Name. 
This Premium gives articles that are necessary in Bracket and Sorrento 
sawing, and which are difficult for young people to obtain. The 
contains 1 fold Fast—for securing wood while carving and sawing 


package 
, 1 Pack- 
age Screw Eyes, 1 Package Escutcheon Pins, 1 Package Brass Screws with 
Round Heads, 1 with Flat Heads, 1 Package Steel Screws, both round and 
Flat Ifeads, 1 Package rads, 6 Small Prass Hinges. These articles are 
specially designed for putting together Brackets and fancy Sorrento arti- 
cles. Given for one new name. Postage, including packing, 12 
cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cents. 


Foot Lathe. Given ror Tex New Names. 





Wood turning is an art which is likely to become as popular and 
profitable as fret sawing. 
compact, and practical machine, and is by far the cheapest ever yet in- 
vented. 


The Lathe we offer as a Premium is a well-made, 


It is capable of turning articles 16 inches long, and 5 inches in 
diameter. 
bearing. 


Tt has a steel spindle and centres, and is arranged with a patent 
Given for ten new names. It must be sent by Express. 
Price ot Lathe $9 60. Purchaser to pay express charges. 


Holly Wood and Designs for Silhouette or Window Or- 
naments, and 12 Saw-blades. Given ror One New Name. 





= 


“The Short Stop.” 


In this box will be found 20 attractive Designs, which are stenciled di- 
rectly on the Ifolly Wood. These Designs have been prepared with great 
care. Every one who has a Bracket Saw will find them useful and amusing 
and profitable. The little figures when cut out are having a large sale, in 
25 cents to $1.00 each. The 
Designs, when cut out, are worth at least $10.00. In the box are strips of 
Black Walnut to form the base of figure when cut. Below is a list of the 
subjects which go with this box: ‘Courtship in Sleepy Hollow,” “Coming 
to the Parson,’’ “The Short Stop,”’ ‘Heathen Chinee,”’ ‘‘A Hard Shave,’’ 
“The Family Protector,’ ‘‘When Shall We Three Meet Again,” ‘‘And he 
Brought His Wife Ilome in a Wheelbarrow,” ‘‘The Minute Man, 1775,” 
“The Gentle Hunter,” ‘‘Poor Dog Tray,’ ‘‘Wandering Minstrel,’’ ‘‘Little 
Boy Blue,” “Our Artist on Foot,’’ “Our Artist Mounted on a Donkey,’’ 
‘*A Stump Speech,’’ ‘‘The Apple Man,” “The Serenaders.’’ Given for one 
Postage, including packing, 12 cents. 

We offer the box for sale, including payment of postage by us, for 85 cents 


Boston and elsewhere, at prices ranging from 


new name. 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


iain 
— 


Given ror Sixx New| A Patent Pocket Cook-Stove. :ven ror Onz | 
NAME. 


Improved Rifle Air Pistol. 


NaAMEs. 


For the Companion. | catching a glimpse of her through the drawing-room cur. 

: tains, Mrs. Van Horn informed the servant she « 

THE BLUNDER OF A PRONOUN. ee stuage cheat bo when thet Mis. MeJtmeey const” 

Pity 66 Ate ft ” tet “Rife Ai * ” ‘ = | | b “rs. Mee Sey called '* 

This “Air Gun, or as ae called, “Rifle Air ‘_-? | Mr. and Mrs. McJimsey—no kin to the McFlimseys— | That evening she made merry over the consequences of 

a be. — ety yo ee conan san is pi . 7 . | had returned from their wedding tour as gay and happy | ‘“‘knowingcommon people.”’ Having guests at her table 

ee Seren ees — — “ Ase : i |as two young larks. Ie was strong, and sensible, and | she said,— " 

plein hang seh + a ) | kind, and she sweet, and good, and as plump and pretty | “I must let you laugh at me for my condescension oe 

-_ = yn ther ol berate : ie as aspring robin. They had a fine home, andevery thing | terday. The DeWolfs asked me to call on a little bride 
ead snot. e p » a » leng yy r | 


liable to get out of order. 


| beautiful and tasteful in it, and had already begun to re- | who had sent me cards ; and, seeing her resi , ; 
simply attaching a skeleton stock that accompanies it. , & | ; , her residence was in g 


Each Pistol is put up in a neat box with 6 Darts, 
6 Targets, 100 Slugs, together with a Ramrod, Shoulder | 
Rest and combined Claw and Wrench. Given for six 
new names. Postage, including packing, 35 
cents. 

We offer it for sale for $5 00, the purchaser to pay the 
postage. The above cut represents the Stove in operation, with 
the Boiler placed upon it, by which youcan Boil a Pint 
of Water in Five Minutes; make Tea or Coffee, Boil Eggs, 
With it meats can be 


Floral Microscope. Givey ron Onzt New Name. 


make an Oyster Stew, &ec., Ke. 
broiled and vegetables cooked. 


ing the day in the Woods, it will be found very useful. 
There is no smell, or smoke from the flame. When 
packed in the box ready for the pocket it is only 4 inch- 
es square, by 114 inches high, and weighs but 12 ounces. 
It is safe, economical, and will last a life-time. Given 
for one new name. 
ing, 12 cents. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 


This is a beautiful instrument, with a polished brass; by us, for $1 50. 




















For Travellers, Camp | 
Meetings, Family use, the Nursery, and for Boys spend- | 


Postage, including pack- | 


| ceive their wedding calls. fashionable street, I went thither with my sister, AL 
One day our young gentleman came home from business though a fine-looking front, the house must haye been a 

| to take his little lady out to ride. She flew up to her | tenement-house. 

| chamber to dress, and he went into the adjoining room to | 


| shave. 
| 


“We were ushered up flight after flight, till we reached 
the top of the house ; and there we caught the Young be. 
While these operations were going on briskly, there | ginners doing tuelr housework! I suppose there isa com. 
came a ring at the front door, a circumstance so frequent | mon parlor, and they meant us to be put into it, and de. 
as not to be noticed by the young folks up stairs. ceived into a belief that it was their own. They were s 
| Two ladies, very grandly dressed, descended from their | chagrinned that they actually screamed in our faces, 
carriage and asked if Mrs. McJimsey was in, and being | The man ran at us with the carving-knife he was dressing 
told by the newly-installed Margaretta that she was, they | his meat with! My lady, in a dirty calico sacque, half off 
stepped into the-reception-room, and gave the girl their | and half on, stared at us and screamed, as if we were 8 
cards. There she took, not to the bride, but to her | couple of tigers come to eat her! There's a Warning for 
mother-in-law, who was then with her on a visit. | people of wealth and standing not to lower themselyes for 
| The old lady put on her eye-glasses, read the names, | the sake of pleasing low-bred people.”’ 
| which were new to her, and handed back the cards, say- | Mrs. DeWolf generously offered to explain matters for 
ing,— | her little friend, but the shoddy lady only said, “I don't 
| “Take them up stairs to young Mrs. McJimsey.”’ | intend ever to get myself into such a trap as that again 
Margaretta was ‘“‘not quite English ;*’ and the pronoun and I advise you not to do so.” : 
“them” used by the lady was rather vague. | There the acquaintance ended, and it was really a yery 
‘Not to her chamber?’ asked the girl, in surprise. small loss to the sensible young McJimseys. : 
“*Yes,”’ replied the lady. ‘Knock at the door and hand | 























frame, and a top that can be adjusted. It magnifies so | 7 Penal s — — | them in.”? +> 
as to bring to view the hidden beauties and wonders of | our pular SONngs. ‘iver ror One Name. encneetth Ritetinted te Gites ten inten | A BOLD ENCOUNTER. 7 
scores of tiny git that we seo every day. In some obey and not to argue. So she descended to the reception- The adventure I am going to tell you happened in st 
respects it - the moss convenient papel we have room, invited the grand ladies up stairs; and, to their Nambdea, on the western coast of Norway. An old wom. tl 
offered. R Tt is apecially adapted for adenine of | great surprise, took them up two flights, and quite past | 4m was the heroine,—a common beggar,—anil the events fa 
flowers, insects, minerals, é&e., as it has a high magni- the doors of the drawing-room. occurred on a Sunday afternoon. d 
fying power, and is easily adjusted. Given for one new | Little Mrs. McJimsey had fairly ended her labors on her Well, the woman and her husband were returning to , 
— Postage, including packing, 5 cents. | back hair, and was about to exchange her pink dressing- | their cottage, after having listened, doubtless, to an ex. . 
We ane for sale, including the payment of postage sacque for her riding-dress, when there came a tap at her | cellent sermon from their worthy pastor. They were ror. bi 
by us, for 90 cents, chamber door. Sure that it was only a servant, she op- | ing in their boat across an inland lake, on the opposite a 
. ened it, all in dishabille as she was. The hall was darker | shore of which their hovel stood, and as the wind biew u 
A Toy Swing and Doll. ‘ivey ror One New than her own sun-lighted room, and she saw only Marga- | high and strong, like skilful navigators they hugzed the h 
NAME. retta, who stood, without speaking, like a stick of wood | land as closely as possible. 
before her. It was getting dusk, and as they rowed along, —for the u 
“What is it?’’ asked the lady old woman was perhaps better at the oar than her hus se 
8 Margaretta looked behind her, and pointed, but still | band,—discussing the sermon, and wondering, I dare say, ol 
HD eh Sm, — said nothing. how they should get through the winter (for, as I said, S) 
i CE A A RR AT, Mrs. MeJimsey was startled by such a strange manner, | they were very poor), all at once they saw a monstrous 7 
— and stepped out into the hall to see what it all meant. In | she-bear, quietly sitting on the shore, within a few yanis = 
| | doing so, she fairly rushed into the belaced and bejewelled | of their boat, earnestly gazing at them. i 
Wie Dees Min Baar o6 Lene’ bosom and arms of the two fine ladies, which so startled ; I taink most old men and women would have preferred . 
Where Taz Moonseams Love To SMILe. her that che uttered a sharp ery. giviLg orerege anne & Te in ood hove ante te ye 
“es Guus Back vo Dam.” “Mercy, what is it?” best of their way home, especially if they had no other C0 
Caen: tian Sei. This alarmed the good young man who had sc lately | weapons of attack than a couple of oars anid a boat-hook 
, . ; sworn to protect her against all evil; and utterly regard- | at their dispo-al. But this couple seemed to look at mat. th 
Each of these consists of a song and chorus, with easy less of his dignity or his personal appearance, he rushed | ters in a dierent light. In fact, they looked upon the oi 
rests nme bu tnt to i dengom ough hi chamber, p-| prac ofthe bet ed: . 
Mat Sul" cabeqenntpatiy ae eee tet ee Se een ae) anima ee d: 
departed anttier: The seed a. easing, the music ay. - hair starding frightfully erect, his face all | bean ange supply eirepcadhaycanteniryeahyyalliage: tr 
Raion fn fematee with the aioe Ree Gwine covered with lather, his black tache, and b lish- | the skin would bring at least four and a half dollars, and fr 
Back to Dixie,” by C. A. White, is a companion piece “— ome pene eceapete adem ee sgh ae — — 
to the “Old Home ain't what it Used to Be,” and is the The two ladies, who had been sufficiently surprised be- ten dollars,—quite a fortune in itself to poor folks like f 
most popular negro melody of the year. ‘The last piece fore, were terribly frightened now; and like Cardinal | these. ; W: 
is sprightly and sentimental. Given for one new name. el, ERS See _ sapened ne vd benny oa a —_ oe eS 7 
Postage, incteding packing, 6 cents. they beat a hasty retreat, their jewels and their jets jing- | s8y wet of nea supply of pane on hs 
This premium is designed for the little folks, and we We offer the four for sale, including the payment of ote py te co gli rapt one a caaien Seeaniek ‘oe a re 
ite sure it will please them, too. “The frame is| Postage by us, for $1 50. elie. Mig taiairen, Rots : oneal jo 
pak. ape made t Black Walnut and nicely fin ee ee ny ee SO ee jake r 
ished. The seat of the swing is so inn that A Silk Fan (New Style). Given ror One Namz. Cay a ra Mg nee ce yr portage 1 
when Miss Dolly (who is dressed in her best gown) is “Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes.”” lead the wand a merry dance across the lake. sii ex 
placed on her little throne, and gently started, she will The front door went to behind them with any thing but So they made a little detour, and pushing the boat wi 
swing some moments, very much to the delight of a genteel slam. They sprang into their carriage and were | ashore, the old man made haste to cut a good stout stick a 
all little people who may see her graceful movements. gone! out of the woods. Armed with this, they returned to the Rs 
Given for one new name. Postage, including And there stood our pretty, half-dressed bride, her de- | spot, where the bear still stood, star-gazing. 
packing, 15 cents. fiant husband and poor Margaretta looking at each other | Whether it was that Bruin was in an ill-humor, «¢ sa 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage for a solution of the mystery. No one spoke, but the | whether she thought a bit of fresh meat would be accep h 
by us, for 90 cents. girl handed the cards to Mrs. McJimsey. table, no sooner did she see the man and woman approsch- “ 
‘| “0! 0! O!” cried that little lady, “it was that elegant | ing than she swam out to meet them. As the oll laly r 
Plated Locket. Given ron Two New Names. Mrs. Van Horn whom I met just once at the DeWolfs, and | was the stronger of the two, she intrusted her oli - . 
her sister. I wanted to make their acquaintance £0 | with the oars, while she stood erect, with upraised club, lit 
much! What will they think of us! 0, Margaretta! how | in the prow of the boat. ‘e 
This pretty Fan is of the style now so much used. | could you be so stupid as to bring ladies up to my bed- It was a critical moment, for if she missed her aim, and sh 
It is about eleven inches in length. The handles and | room?” her husband was not quick enough, doubtless the ber ag 
supports are white. It is trimmed with white silk,on| “I would not doso! I think not right; but madame | would board them, and make exceedingly unplessat 
which is painted a delicate spray of flowers. If desired, | say, ‘Take them up stair.’ I say, ‘O, not so!’ but she | company. . gr 
we can send the same Fan with a Sandal Wood handle | say, ‘Yes, yes, take them up stair.’ ” Nearer and nearer she came ; so the ol man comeney let 
and supports, or in plain black silk, all at the same, ‘She could not have told you to do that,” said the gen- | turned the head of the boat, and held his oars in such : tl 
price. Given for one new name. Postage, includ- | tleman, who now looked much less fierce than when he | position that, if need be, he could make a start, just ss a ‘ 
ing packing, 10 cents. | had first rushed to the rescue of his wife. | used to do in the college boat-races, when we were ne di 
We offer them for sale for $1 00, postage paid. | ‘Yes, yes, sir; madame will have me take them upstair, | for the flash of the last gun. | 
| when I think wrong,’’ was the persistent statement of the But the bear was resolute, and so was the woman, for whea th 
| girl. she just came within reach of the sweep of her club, down Wi 
When order was restored and the toilet completed, | she brought it, with most admirable precision, full on Bro ‘a 
. in’s devoted head. The force of the blow sent the bear un 
madame was questioned. der water, and the old lady on her beam-ends, but quickly . 
OUR SALES DEPARTMENT. “Did you tell Margaretta to take them up to me?”’ recovering herself, she was ready for round pomrgho on 
“Certainly, my dear; they were for you, and not for| ‘‘That was a good ‘un,” mumbled ay oe A oite ni 
This beautiful Locket fe well plated, and ls madein| __. © Publishers of the Youth’s Com- | me,” replied the old lady. ee ie ae spot ye ‘before, and sent the bet Th 
imitation of the Roman gold lockets om so much now. | eee have organized a Sales Depart- what were Sie mo?” ached the bride. . under the water again. . nothing. of 
30 has within, places for two plotuses, or other beep | ment which enables them to furnish all “a hy, the cards, of course. I never heard of the ladies }. Judging from = -_ <i aan tempet pal 
sakes. The cut shows the size and Qutgn and we are | the artistes they offer as Premiums at | in my life; why should I have gone _ ten eotet “ ae, cane doen cette one the surface, & hi 
sure it will give satisfaction to all who obtain it. Given | SO SEE AReHTE nt Sete Gee Ge) eee Sanne pecially when a good sharp blow accompanies ae M 
for two new names. Postage, including pack- purchased elsewhere. | The truth burst on them all, and they had a hearty | sion. “Any way, it made Bruin furious, and ut “igh 
rachage Ayatollry , Our annual Premium Lists contain | laugh over the blunder made by the misapplication of the | at byt on) on 
Woclhels Ger ails, tatating Ge pepunt et pumas descriptions and cuts of several hun- | little pronoun ‘‘them,”’ and the little bride said she would “a tha pod the old woman visited the same me gr 
by us, for $1 60. 7 dred articles designed to give pleasure | waive ceremony, and call on the ladies the very next day,| on the bear’s very sore head, till, at length a pare fox 
9 and profit in the home and school room. | and explain the blunder, and she had no idea but they | no more = = to - ry Bap phen dextet cal 
. | Every article has been carefully se- | would laugh with her. sunk to the bottom, had no ick hide, and be! 
apes ny va agg Designs, and 25 Sor- | lected, and is of the best quality for the | ‘That's what Mrs. McJimsey said. But, ulas, the blun- ously inserted his bost-hook into her ti as allow ” 
This Ornamental Book contains 150 new and beautiful | slits — a on — Rees Ora — ssinaten, the ob8 ee ee spark d for 
Designs for Fret Work, Fancy Guiing and Home Dec- | rer oes = be me er ; —— th . ye gehen sure that she - aw 
bra tae al Or D ct fen joubts of the propriety of a lady of wealth calling at a 7. : both gently towed her ashore. ‘ . 
ore ren ert or at snd oe set) PERRY MASON & CO., | se'aemne ht ae cae: and tnd toe i al | "ho mane mtimns Sl gee es 
new name. Postage, including packing, 8| . ; : please their friends, the DeWolfs. They had gotten them- pene wh ma $d stomes, left it til the 
peel , ’ Publishers Youth 8 Companion, selves up in such fine style that they felt humiliated, and cunenee Gi Sauk tails wag wang ao i wa 
We ain the Book for sale, postage paid, for 60 m were indignant at their reception, and at themselves for things Providence had thrown in their way, —_ ni 
or the entire package for $1 *. — a2 Boston Mass —— ney nal ing for the future to be very regular in their ha 
, rr Litt!e Mrs. McJimsey called on them the next day ; but, | at the parish church. 





